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by preventing oil spots on woven goods. 
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@¢ @ Because they are always dependable, SPUN-LO, ’ ¥ 
PREMIER and DUL-TONE are popular with those textile iNO WS 
manufacturers eager to produce commodities of outstand- RAYON CORP. 


ing sales appeal that lead to greater market possibilities. 
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Effect of Japanese Textile Imports 


mittee on Textiles, George A. Sloan, chairman of the 

Cotton-Textile Code Authority, and G. H. Dorr, 
president Cotton-Textile Institute, gave the following in- 
formation relative to the effect of importation of Japan- 
ese cotton goods in this country: 

Importations of Japanese cotton goods aggregating 
nearly 67,000,000 square yards for the year 1935—on 
the basis of imports during the first quarter—or more 
than nine times the total yardage imported from Japan in 
1934 are indicated in an analysis of the most recent re- 
port of the Department of Commerce. 

The department’s report of April 27th shows that cot- 
ton goods were imported from Japan during March .as 
follows: 


| N a joint statement submitted to the Cabinet Com- 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Sq. Yds. 

Bleached 3,854,000 
Printed, dyed or colored 721,000 

WITHDRAWALS From WAREHOUSE 
Bleached 1,246,000 
Printed, dyed or colored 166,000 
Total 1,412,000 
ENTRIES TO WAREHOUSE 

Unbleached 114,000 
Bleached 3,610,000 
Printed, dyed or colored 404,000 
Total 4,128,000 


After adjustment of warehouse figures, it will be noted 
that total general imports from Japan during March were 
7,291,000 square yards, which—added to total general 
imports from Japan for January and February—makes 
the total arrivals from Japan during the first quarter of 
1935, 16,721,000 square yards. If this rate is maintain- 
ed, the total for this year will amount to nearly 67,000,- 
OOO square yards. 

However, the most significant fact disclosed by the 
analysis is that the total general imports of bleached 
goods from Japan during March were 6,218,000 square 
yards. This brings the total of bleached goods arrivals 
from Japan for the first quarter of this year to about 
14,000,000 square yards, or a rate of 56,000,000 square 
yards per year. The total annual business of the bleach- 
ed goods group, with whose products the Japanese impor- 
tations are chiefly competitive, is estimated to be ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 square yards. If maintained 
throughout the balance of the year at the rate established 
during the first quarter, importations of Japanese bleach- 


ed goods would thus amount to approximately 37 per 
cent of the total annual volume of this branch of the 
domestic industry. 

Another item of unusual interest in the March figures 
is the entry to warehouse of 114,000 square yards of un- 
bleached cloth. With the exception of February, during 
which 10,000 square yards of unbleached cloth were en- 
tered to warehouse, there have been no importations of 
unbleached cloth from Japan since 1932. 

This committee indorses the position taken by the 
Consumers’ Goods Industries in this matter as outlined 
in the attached resolution and suggested procedure. 


POSITION OF Export TRADE 


Intensive Japanese competition is largely responsible 
for the unfortunate situation confronting our export 
trade. While many other industries have increased their 
exports during the past year or more cotton goods exports 
have steadily continued to decrease and were much 
smaller in 1934 than during such previous bad years as 
1931-32-33. The falling off in 1934 from the average of 
such normal years as 1925-27 was about 314,000,000 
square yards, or about 58 per cent. Exports of cotton 
yarns show a greater percentage of loss. This loss of 
export trade, of course, affects our entire industry be- 
cause of the necessity of marketing additional surpluses 
in domestic markets and consequently contributed to the 
unsatisfactory market situation in our industry during 
the past year. 


In the Philippine Islands, our former best market, 
imports of cotton goods from the United States fell from 
67 per cent of the total in 1933 to 40 per cent in 1934, 
while Japanese imports were 23 per cent in 1933 and 52 
per cent in 1934, with the latter months of 1934 showing 
a large increase in the Japanese percentage relative to the 
first half of that year. A similar situation is shown in 
most of our former important Latin American markets, 
including Cuba, Colombia, Haiti, Dominican Republic 
and Central American markets. In countries where goods 
from the United States are on the same tariff basis as 
those from Japan the price differences are startling and 
are sufficiently low in Cuba, where this country enjoys a 
preferential tariff, for their goods to land in that country 
at from 30 per cent to 40 per cent under our prices. In 
the Philippines with our goods entered free and Japanese 
goods expected to pay regular duties their prices are from 
15 per cent to 60 per cent lower than for American tex- 
tiles. 

A very large percentage of exports of cotton textiles 
from this country, far more than one-half of the total, 
are handled by members of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion of the United States with headquarters in New 
York, Members of this association have made strenuous 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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~The Reason Why” 


Behind Machinery 


Factors Which Led to Better Opening and Picking Equipment 


By Frank Rowe 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


interest to you it occurred to me that perhaps the 

“Reason Why” back of a lot of these developments 
and changes might be a fair subject. “Why,” I know, is 
a one-syllable word, but when you think about it, it 
covers a tremendous range and the why of these changes 
that have been made is perhaps not as well known to you 
as the results of the changes themselves. 

Machinery developments and improvements almost en- 
tirely come from one or the other of two sources; the first 
being a demand from the mills for ways and means of 
doing something better or cheaper, sometimes both, than 
the old equipment. The second is the realization on the 
part of the machine makers that new equipment can be 
sold to mills if it justifies the expenditure. Of course, 
mills are selfish in their stand, in that they want machin- 
ery which will produce and show a return. The shops 
are selfish in their stand, in that they must produce ma- 
chinery that the mills want in order to stay in the field. 


MILLs AND SHops C0-OPERATE 


Now, no developments that have been worth while 
have come about except through the active co-operation 
of the mills with the shops and the shops with the mills. 
This very fine co-operation has been mutually beneficial 
and it has not only resulted in making these needed im- 
provements available to the trade in general, but in a 
much shorter time than would have been possible if either 
the mills or the shops tried to carry this program through 
individually. Now I wish to take this opportunity to say 
to you this thing and to thank you all for your co-opera- 
tion on behalf of all the shops; not only our shop, be- 
cause I know that all the shops feel the same way about 
this matter. 

Now, since my earliest connection with the industry it 
has been my great good fortune to have worked for and 
with a number of the older men in the industry, both in 
the mills and in the shops, and I am going to draw on 
much of what I have to say from the advices and help 
which those men so graciously and freely gave me. The 
rest of it I will draw from my own observations. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN OPENING AND PicKInc 

This is such a tremendous field that it would be better 
to perhaps limit what little I have to say to just one or 
two phases of the game rather than to try to cover the 
whole thing in a very smattering way. So I am going to 
limit myself to the developments that have taken place 
in the opening and picking departments during the past 
23 to 25 years. Incidentally, these departments were 
among the first which really modernized and the interest 
aroused due to the excellent results this was responsible 
to a large degree for the active interest shown in the re- 
cent development in the other parts of the mills. 

Perhaps there is no more co-ordinated department in 


| N going over in my mind what I thought might be of 
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a spinning mill that has undergone greater changes in the 
past 20 years than that known as the opening and pick- 
ing rooms. Whatever you do in one is immediately re- 
flected in the other, so suppose we take just those two 
rooms for the time being. 

From sometime in the seventies until along about 1912 
it seems to have been the attitude of mill men in general 
that opening and picking were “necessary evils” and be- 
cause of this and also the fact that during this time 
cheap labor was more than plentiful, there was little 
incentive to make changes in these two departments. 


DISPROVED 


But about 1912 labor began to stiffen up a little bit, 
at least in the East, and it became evident then that some 
changes had to be made in the opening room and so about 
1912 the general method of handling stock in this de- 
partment was to open the bales and then distribute pieces 
from many bales in alternate layers in large bins. The 
stock thus blended was then allowed to stand anywhere 
from two to five days in this condition before being used. 
The theory advanced as to this was to allow the stock to 
become more uniformly conditioned than it was in baled 
form. This theory has since largely been disproved and 
many tests show that even opened cotton after standing 
in bins for several days has reached a moisture condition 
comparable to the air condition of the room to a depth of 
only a few inches in from the outside of the pile itself, 
and this apparently holds true regardless of how long a 
pocket is left in the pile. That outside layer sort of acts 
as a blanket, it picks up its normal moisture content and 
then it sort of deadens the flow of the moisture into the 
inner material of the pile. 

Now, that system of opening was all right and it was 
fairly easy to obtain so long as the mills were handling 
gin or soft bales, but when the use of high density or 
export bales began to be quite a common thing—which I 
remember to be about 1914—other means had to be de- 
vised to open this hard pressed cotton, So there was a 
demand from the mills for a machine which would handle 
both high density and soft bales, and the shops and the 
mills got together pretty generally and the so-called bale 
breaker came into the field, in a general way. Along 
with the bale breaker the automatic distributor came in. 


BALE BREAKERS AND CLEANERS 


Now, this development resulted in a saving in labor, a 
reduction in the inventory, a reduction in fire hazard 
and a better opened condition of the stock being fed to 
the breaker pickers. 

About this time there came a demand from the mills 
for a large capacity cleaner to follow the bale breaker and 
still better prepare the stock and in a mild manner clean 
it before presenting to the pickers, with their harsh ac- 
tion. This demand was largely met by the general intro- 
duction in our country of the vertical opener, being used 
either singly, in tandem, or in batteries of three, and 
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were pretty generally used. And they did a pretty good 
job; as long as the mills had a fairly good crop to pick 
from they did a satisfactory job. 


Neep FOR BETTER OPENING AND CLEANING 


But along with the war and the havoc that came about 
due to shortage of farm labor and shortage of gin labor 
and the various other things, there was a number of years 
of pretty low grade crops and the mills didn’t have very 
much to select from in the way of high grade stock. So 
there came a further demand from the mills for additional 
opening and cleaning equipment and to meet this demand 
the so-called horizontal types of cleaners were developed. 
This machine did a pretty good job so far as removing 
leaf. broken seed and sand were concerned but proved 
itself, like most pipe line cleaners, to be treacherous. By 
this I mean that with usually dry cotton and a normal 
atmosphere, they would clean well and would not roll or 
curl the cotton enough to damage it. However, with 
slightly damp cotton and with dry cotton on humid days 
these cleaners, although still doing some cleaning, would 
roll and curl the cotton badly. This rolling and curling 
resulted in impurities being locked in the cotton so that 
the pickers could not remove them properly. This not 
only threw an unusual load on the cards but the licker-in 
cut a considerable quantity of the badly curled fibers still 
in the lap, which resulted in an increase of waste, more 
fly in the mill, and in many cases a lowered breaking 
strength. 

Even before there was any demand from the mills some 
of the shops realized the shortcomings of these pipe line 
cleaners and were already hard at work on such a ma- 
chine, a machine which was to not only equal the cleaning 
capacity of the horizontal but better it if possible and 
completely eliminate the curling possibilities. 


LATTICE Type OPENER 


Now, the English had had a very much longer and 
greater experience with hard cotton that we had had, and 
as a result there had been developed on the other side the 
so-called lattice bale breaker or lattice opener. These 
machines were equipped with 24-inch Buckley cylinders 
and were largely hand fed and having a large grid surface 
and relatively low capacity, in fact 750 pounds per hour, 
were not only good openers, there being three or four 
lines of large drafting rolls ahead of the Buckley, but 
were also good cleaners. This particular machine was 
good so far as the removal of heavy impurities with the 
least amount of good fiber was concerned, it was also 
entirely free from the curling action. 

Well, the designers over here knew the good and bad 
points of these machines pretty well, so they set about to 
avail themselves of all the good points and increase the 
capacity, if possible. The result is that we now have 
what you all know as the lattice opener, that not only 
had from two to two and one-half times the capacity of 
the English type but was a better cleaner as well, and, as 
far as I know, it is free from curling. But with this 
increased capacity the mills immediately were enabled to 
put it into the opening and cleaning line and where it was 
desired this enabled them to eliminate the pipe line clean- 


ers. This gave a capacity of from 1,500 to 1,800 pounds 
per hour. 


The lattice opener being primarily a cleaner, it followed 
that to perform at its best, stock as well opened as possi- 
ble should be fed to it and the tandem feeder following 
the bale breaker and’ delivering better broken up stock 
to the apron of the lattice opener was developed. 

Many of the early installations were laid out as men- 
tioned: the stock going into the bale breaker first, thence 
to the tandem feeder or direct to the lattice opener and 
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then on to one or more vertical openers, delivering to 
the conveyer pipe through a screen section. 
ELIMINATING INTERMEDIATE PICKER 

Now, this layout gave the mills very well opened and 
cleaned stock and the question came up then with all this 
cleaning, as to why should we have to have an interme- 
diate picker. Why was it necessary to make breaker 
laps, compress them, then double and compress again at 
the feed rolls of the finishers and then subject this com- 
pressed cotton to the harsh action of the finisher beater 
in order to accomplish only a small amount of cleaning 
and really make a lap. So the intermediate picker went 
out of the picture. Now, this procedure still further 
saves for the mills, both in labor and power, so that we 
now have a number of savings which have taken place 
just due to the changes in the opening room. 

Really behind this work were two. ideas: First, we 
wanted to make a lap that was equally clean, than a lap 
that had been previously produced, subject it to the least 
possible damage by handling and help the looks all the 
way through, rather than compressing it and then having 
to rebeat it; and, secondly, to make a lap more uniform 
than was possible to produce on any lapper in existence 
at that time. Well, we went at the job with the aid of 
our good friends in the mills and you know how we came 
out. That started about 1926. It was in good swing 
early in 1927 and by the latter part of 1927 I think was 
pretty well accepted as a standard practice. 

THe New Layout 

Now, about this time we thought we were pretty well 
set. We had a good opening layout, one-process picking, 
and it looked like things were going to rock along. But 
along came one or two crops whose staple varied badly 
from a number of causes. And they had to run it. So 
the demand came for better blending, for ways and means 
to improve their blending which had been very consider- 
ably reduced: first, by the introduction of the bale 
breaker, which will not, as you know, give anywhere 
near as good a blend as the bin system; and, secondly, 
the reduction of processes in the picker room from three- 
process t otwo-process and then the reduction from two- 
process to one-process. In fact, all of these changes re- 
duced the amount of blending that the mills had formerly 
obtained. 

Now, a bale breaker, while being a large capacity ma- 
chine, is a rather limited blender, for there are usually 
only parts of from three to six bales in the hopper at any 
one time and that is regardless of the apron length. Aside 
from the bale breaker the only other available feeders 
were the regular picker feeders, which were of low capac- 
ity and not at all adapted to handling hard baled stock. 

New Feeperss DEVELOPED 

So again, with this insistent demand on the part of the 
mills it behooved some of us to get busy and produce a 
feeder which would handle high density bales, clean them 
better than any cleaner had ever cleaned before, and still 
have a higher capacity than a regular picker feeder. And 
the result is at the present day opening blending and 
cleaning feeders. 

Now, these feeders are usually arranged in batteries of 
three to six, delivering to a mixing feed table, which in 
turn delivers to the cleaning machinery. The hoppers of 
these blending feeders will ordinarily hold parts of five or 
six bales each so that you can see that with a battery of 
three feeders and a six-bale mix to the feeder, you now 
have an 18-bale mix, which is probably fully as good as 
ever was obtained with the bin system. So here again 
we have given you a complete new story, from the time 
the cotton comes in until it is delivered to your cards, 
and one which we believe has very many advantages. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Carding and Spinning Discussion 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 


DISCUSSION on carding and spinning, a paper on 
A improvements in opening and picking machinery 

by Frank Rowe, of the Saco-Lowell Shops, were 
were the principal features of the meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
held April 25th, at the N. C. State College Textile School 
in Raleigh. 

New officers of the Division were elected as follows: 
Chairman, P. B. Parks, Jr., superintendent Erwin Mills 
No. 5, Durham; vice-chairman, T. W. Mullen, superin- 
tendent Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.; secretary, W. H. Miley, Jr., superintend- 
ent Erwin Mills No. 2, Durham. Besides the officers, 
directors include D. F. Lanier, superintendent Oxford 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills; J. V. McCombs, superintendent 
Randolph Mills, Franklinville, George F. Brietz, superin- 
tendent Mobile Mills, Selma, and J. T. Hilton, of the 
Textile School. 


Honor Memory or M. R. Vick 


The Division passed the following resolution in regard 
to the passing of M. R. Vick, who was for years one of 
its most active and valued members: 

“With feelings of deepest regret, the Eastern Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association, must record 
the passing of one of its outstanding members, our be- 
loved and respected friend, M .R. Vick, of Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., who died February 19, 1935. 

“Because we realize to the fullest extent the benefits 
which our Division and the entire Association have de- 
rived from the efforts of this, our much esteemed friend, 
and because of the warm personal feeling inspired in our 
hearts by his fine character and ideals; be it 


“Resolved, That we write into our records this tribute 
to his memory, that future generations may know and 
appreciate his splendid Christian character, his untiring 
efforts in the work of the Association, and the respect and 
esteem in which he was held; and 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the minutes of the Southern Textile Association, 
and that a copy be sent to the family of our deceased as- 
sociate, together with the assurance of our sincere sym- 
pathy.” 

The meeting was presided over by M. R. Harden, 


T. W. MULLEN 


Brief talks were made by Dean Nelson of the Textile 
School and J. W. Harrelson, administrative dean of State 
College. 

The paper on new equipment by Mr. Rowe is publish- 
ed elsewhere in this issue. 

The discussion on carding follows: 


Discussion On Carding 


(Led by D. F. Lanier) 


In opening the discussion Mr. Lanier asked for infor- 
mation on the pin-point or a solid wheel grinder for 
grinding cylinders and doffers. 

M. R. Harden: That grinder we have had for several 
months and we have ground a good many cards with it. 
Our first experience with it wasn’t so good, we had to 
take the licker-in out and take off the feed rolls and 
everything and stick it back of the card and put on an- 
other pulley to drive it. It takes about three hours for 
two men to put it up. 


OPERATION OF SOLID WHEEL GRINDER 


Mr. Harden: In other words, we had a hard proposi- 
tion to get it on and adjusted, and then it takes a right 
good while to grind a card; and frankly Mr. James and 
myself, I think both have shunned it because it was just 
so hard to handle. But I do think that we got good re- 
sults from it. It grinds the side of the wires instead of 
the top, like the regular grinder does. It has a place on 
there for putting in so many disks and these disks are 
made out of some sort of grinding combination, probably 
emery or something, and they look like Victor records, 
only smaller, and you string up on shaft as many as you 
want, I think it holds eight to twelve disks, and these 
disks go down between the teeth of the wire. In other 
words, just like a Victor record, it revolves in between the 
wire, and it moves horizontally across the grinding cylin- 
der, it slips over one wire into another one, like that, and 
it feeds itself in and out automatically, and you set it for 
whatever depth you want so it will not go down below 
the knee and weaken the wire. 

I think that it’s a good thing if it’s done right and you 
have the time to do it. It puts the clothing back in the 
same condition when ground at the shop. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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For lastingly clean, white and 
bright plant interiors— 
UTICA & MOHAWK COTTON 
MILLS, INC., PAINT WITH 
BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


HERE is a hidden difference 

in sheets,"’ says the Utica & 
Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc. And 
time tells the story of the longer 
wear and ability of Utica, 
Mohawk and Utica Percale sheets 
to ‘‘stay soft, smooth, white and 
full-bodied through countless 
launderings.”’ 

This famous manufacturer of 
quality sheetings knows, too, 
that there’s a hidden difference 
in paints—a difference that like- 
wise becomes more apparent 
through long use. In 1907, they 
first painted plant interiors with 
Barreled Sunlight. This lastingly 
white paint proved so satisfac- 
tory that they have bought more 
than 10,000 gallons since. 


‘3 The Vial at Left shows how the same 
\ highly refined linseed oil, as contained 
) in the first tube, appears after treat- 
ment by the “‘ Rice Process.” It is 


almost pure white. The “Rice 


Processed”’ linseed oil is the 

principal reason why Barreled 

Sunlight remains white, 

year after year ... spreads 


\ and hides better, flows 


more easily. 


These, too, are Long-time, 


Large-quantity Textile Users The Vial at Right 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON contains refined A 
MILLS, INC. 4 of] 
Users since 1905 insce 
MERRIMACK ly used in white oil . AA 
INDIAN HEAD MILLS of this linseed oil disap- . 
eq » 
OF ALABAMA pears when the oil is proper- * 
Users since 1909 
COOPERS. INC. ly mixed with white pigments. 
Users since 1910 The white paint it makes looks 
BELDING HEMINWAY COMPANY white. But don’t be fooled! The 
Users since 1911 
R. K. LAROS SILK CO. yellow is still there. Sooner or later, 
Users since 1918 it will appear upon your painted ceil- 
... and Hundreds of Others ings and walls! 


YOUR SURETY 


We maintain that Interior Barreled Sunlight Gloss, the 
**Rice Process’’ White, will remain white longer than 
any oil-gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, ap- 
plied under the same normal service conditions and ac- 
cording to our specifications. If it does not do so, we will 
give, free, enough Barreled Sunlight to repaint the job. 
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SHEETS~PILLOW CASES 


x QUALITY GUARANTEED 


NO OTHER WHITE PAINT COMBINES ALL THESE FIVE QUALITIES 


it remains E it SPREADS. “HIDES it FLOWS 
It's WHITER WHITE. FARTHER BETTER MORE 
greater in LONGER paint for often one coat EASILY 
light-reflect- danger ot the Job... less  eevers where two —a quicker job 
| ing power. “yellowing”  thme and isbor of ordinary paints ~~. less expense 
greatly apply it. are necessary. for time and labor. 


All 5 Vital Paint Qualities PLUS 


DAY, more than ever before, Barreled Sunlight excels in 
every one of the five vital qualities an interior white paint 
must have to combine effectively all-round efficiency with true 
economy—initial whiteness, lasting whiteness, spreading 
power, hiding power, ease of flow. Old users chose Barreled 
Sunlight for these qualities. Now users, old and new, find 
them improved still more! 


For Mill Village Home Exteriors — Outside Barreled Sunlight 


i UTSTANDING beauty, long-run economy 
| combine to make this exterior member of the 
Barreled Sunlight family the ideal paint for mill 
village houses, plant exteriors and private resi- 
dences. Called “‘The Whitest of All Outside 
Whites,”” Outside Barreled Sunlight retains its 


and ease of application, Outside Barreled Sunlight 
greatly reduces the time and labor costs which 


make up two-thirds of any painting bill. 
Remarkably durable, Outside Barreled Sunlight 

gives complete protection against weathering for 

a longer period of time. It wears smoothly, evenly. 
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remarkably rich depth of finish when tinted. 


Distinguished by the Barreled Sunlight char- 
acteristics of unusual spreading and hiding powers 


SUNLIGHT 


PAT. OFF. 


Hence, less scraping and sandpapering before a 
new coat is applied. 


WE WELCOME trial comparative tests at any 


time for whiteness, opacity, ease of application, square 
footage and length of life under equal conditions. Send to- 
day for sample cans of Interior and Outside Barreled Sun- 
light. Write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 5-E Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. 1. Branches or distributors in all 
principal cities. (For Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co.) 
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Carding and Spinning Discussion At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 6) 

LD. F. Lanier: Mr. Harden, one man with this needle 
point grinder to take care of, about how many cards do 
you think he could grind? Say that could grind forty or 
fifty the old style. 

Mr. Harden: I don’t know, I expect it would be 
around half as many. But that isn’t the way it is used; 
in other words, when you grind a card with this grinder 
you are supposed to be giving it a sort of overhauling for 
many years to come, probably three or four years, before 
you would have to grind it with that machine again. 

So it is considered more as overhauling of the thing 
rather than a regular grinding process, and one man can 
not handle it, you have to have two on it. 

T. W. Mullen: In other words, that grinder doesn’t 
take the place of your regular grinding to the cylinder or 
doffer at all? 

Mr. Harden: No, sir, this grinds the sides whereas the 
other grinder grinds the tops. 

W. T. Honeycutt: I would like to ask just what it 
does to a card when it overhauls it? 

Mr. Harden: Mr. Honeycutt, I merely used that 
phrase to explain that it was not a daily process. I didn’t 
mean that the card was necessarily overhauled when this 
grinding process is used. I meant to imply that this 
grinder was used supplementary, and very much as you 
would overhaul machinery you would use this, say, every 
three or four years to recondition your clothing. 

D. F. Lanier: If your clothing had been on for four 
or five or six years and you were going to overhaul your 
cards and level them up and straighten them up at best, 
you would recommend this needle-point grinder along 
with other work that you were going to do, is that right? 

Mr. Harden: Yes, sir. 

Mr. James: Most of the cards that we put the grinder 
on were clothing about fifteen years old, where the cloth- 
ing was being ground down pretty well. After you use 
that grinder you would have to grind your cards very 
light. It is just to take care of the old clothing, is the 
object of that grinding. 

J. O. Creech: I would like to ask Mr. Harden how 
often would he recommend that point grinder? 

Mr. Harden: I think that they recommend about 
every four years. In other words, you would run your 
cards possibly four or five years, then grind them, and I 
doubt if it would stand another grinding, it might stand 
one more before it would have gone the limit. 

Mr. James: If you grind too deep with this grinder it 
takes the temper out of your wire, it automatically feeds 
itself in. If you set it too deep it goes on down below 
the knee and it weakens your wire. 

SoME Discs ON ALL WIRE 

S. B. Laws: I would like to ask this question: Since 
there are a good many more possibly interested in fine 
wire, that is, the 120, than there are in the 90s wire; are 
these disks so constructed that it would be necessary to 
have a different disk for the finer wire, or could they be 
used for the same rollers on different wires and yet reach 
all of the wires? 

Mr. Harden: ‘The same disks are used on all wire, it 
moves across the cylinder horizontally and it just slips 
over into the next line of teeth, so to speak, all the way 
across. 

T. W. Mullen: We have ordered some grinders with 
the solid wheels on them. As I understand, it is just 
simply an emery wheel that does away with the necessity 
of clothing and grinding wheels, and they claim quite a 
lot for them. So we thought we would try out some, as 
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we have some that need overhauling. You can get your 
old grinders overhauled and put these solid wheels on, 
and that is what we are planning to do. We are going 
to try them anyhow, but we haven’t got them yet. 


GRINDING FLATS 


T. G. Orr: I would like to hear from some one on 
grinding flats, whether they have had trouble with high 
and low flats or whether they grind them through with 
that method or not? 

Mr. Honeycutt: I have had some trouble with my 
flats, with the high and low; when they run under them 
some would grind and some would not grind. I always 
overcame that by going over the cards that drop, up and 
down, overhaul them and get them to work. 

Mr. Orr: What I am talking about is revolving that 
card when you set your card to grind your flat, you have 
to set it by sound, and I have never been able to find one 
yet that grounds a flat true. 


Drums Witt Correct TROUBLE 


Mr. Rowe: I might say something about that to help 
you out. You remember the old days when we would 
lay on a layer and then go back and lay on an- 
other layer! All drums are ground concave to take care 
of that deflection in your flat. And if you will grind with 
the concave drum I am quite sure you will get uniform 
setting across the full width of your flat, or the full width 
of your card. Now, as a temporary way out of that, 
you can paint up your drums or you can paper them up 
if you want to on each end. But it is a more satisfactory 
job to do the other way. The drum is smaller in the 
middle than on either end and it’s an exact curve put on 
the grinder that will give you a flat when it comes around 
into working position. 

Mr. Orr: All the flats I have worked with, there is a 
variation anywhere from one, two, three to seven one- 
thousandths. 


Mr. Rowe: And they are always tight on the sides 
and loose in the middle? 

Mr. Orr: Yes. 

Mr. Rowe: Well, your drum will correct that. 

Mr. Orr: Would I have to get new drums to overcome 
that? 

Mr. Rowe: No, your drums can be rewooded at very 
low cost. 

D. F. Lanier: I am glad that question came up. | 


think that the tools that we have to work with are some- 
times as essential and necessary as the machine itself. 
They have to be taken care of. I wonder if there are 
any other questions you would like to ask about the 
grinders? 

T. W. Mullen: I wish.Mr. Rowe would explain that 
a little more. I really thought the flat sags in the middle 
and you would have a convex drum instead of concave. 

Mr. Rowe: That is true, it sags in the opposite direc- 
tion when it comes around on the wooden surface. 

Mr. Mullen: So it is really higher in the center? 

Mr. Rowe: And you want to grind more heavily on 
the ends, yes, sir. 

Mr. Mullen: That is the point. 1 was just looking 
at the thing and thinking, and it looked the opposite way 
to what I thought. 

Mr. Rowe: Yes, it does; but that is the way it works 
out. 


Lire oF Carp CLOTHING 


' Mr. Mullen: One other question about card clothing. 


Mr. James spoke of clothing fifteen years old. You can’t 

answer definitely, of course, the life of card clothing, but 

can anyone give us what they consider the average life 

of card clothing. Of course, it is hard to set a hard and 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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New Equipment 


The Roto-Koner 


Design engineers found a new use 
for streamlining in the Roto-Koner— 
Universal Winding Company’s new 
No. 44 Winder. Places where lint 
would tend to accumulate have been 
eliminated by the incorporation of 
the principles of streamline design 
into the machine. The Universal 
Winding Company says that this ad- 
ditional refinement means that there 
are no parts of the Roto-Koner hard 
to clean—no surfaces where yarn will 
touch and carry lint into the cone. 

All Roto-Koners are equipped 
with rotating traverse rolls (a patent- 
ed Universal feature). This original 
rotating traverse, rolls the yarn onto 
the cone without rubbing it. Because 
of this feature Roto-Kones (the 
product of Roto-Koners) have no 
“whiskers” showing along the bot- 
tom. The “whiskers” are a part of 
the yarn and add to the strength and 
the finish. 


Roto-Koner 


The importance to the knitting 
trade of having cones of the proper 
increasing taper has been given care- 
ful consideration in the design of the 
Roto-Koner, The acceleration of the 
groove in the Universal Rotating 
Traverse builds the ROTO-Kones 
faster at the bottom and the taper 
increases as the package builds up. 
Therefore, the yarn will not drag over 
the surface of the cone when feeding 
the knitting machine. 

In this new winder, all cams and 
reciprocating parts are eliminated 
and with the exit of these parts went 
volumes of clatter and noise and the 
resulting worker fatigue. Less time 
will be spent oiling this winder. It is 
only necessary to pour the oil in each 
section in order to lubricate the shaft 
which controls the lifting of the 
cones. A splash system of oiling 


gives automatic lubrication to major 
moving parts, the company says. 
“Press button” control enables the 
operator to start cones easily and 
stopping is accomplished automati- 
cally with feather touch control. All 
the way down the line through the 
entire design emphasis has been plac- 
ed on speeding up and improving the 
operation and the resulting cones. 


Improved Loom Bolts 

The William Haskell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pawtucket, R. L., is 
calling attention to its improved loom 
bolt, recently introduced to the mills. 
The new bolt is described as having 
greatly increased strength. They are 
made from chrome nickle steel for 
greater hardness and have a tensile 
strength of approximately 90,000 


pounds per square inch at a mini- 
mum. 

It is claimed by the Haskell Com- 
pany that these bolts greatly reduce 
the number of loom stops due to the 
longer life of the chrome nickle used. 


New Warp Stop Box 


The Rhode Island Warp Stop 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I., has de- 
veloped a new knock-off box, for 
which a number of advantages are 
claimed. 

The operation of the knock-off box, 


| - 
er 
Warp Stop Box 
illustrated in the accompanying 


sketch, is explained as follows: 
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No continuously moving parts: 
cam follower (F) is held spspended 
above the cam as shown. When drop 
wire falls or feeler acts, the retriever 
pawl (R) is raised by magnet (M); 
at same time the pull-off hook (H) is 
lifted into path of movement of fol- 
lower arm tip (FT) as follower (F) 
follows the cam. Engagement of fol- 
lower arm tip with pull-off hook (H) 
results in movement of K-O arm (K) 
to stop the ldom. When lever stops, 
the retriever (R) falls behind the 
shouler (S) of the follower arm 
(FA). Starting the lever causes the 
retriever (R) to push on the follower 
arm (FA) raising the follower away 
from the cam and holding it there 
until again released by action of a 
drop wire or other circuit-closing de- 
vice. 


“Quick-Clean” Motor 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company has just developed a new 
motor of special interest to mill men. 
A statement from the company says 
that the “Quick-Clean” motor is de- 
signed expressly for cotton mill ser- 
vice. Construction features are said 


to provide complete protection from 
accumulation of cotton lint within 
the motor without sacrificing sturdy 
structure and good performance. 
“Seal-Clad” shields completely en- 
close the stator windings at both 
ends, providing hard, smooth Bake- 
lite surfaces to which lint will not 
adhere. Removable covers provide 
easy means of exposing the inside of 
the motor for inspection during oper- 
ation. 

“Quick-Clean” motors have car- 
tridge mounted ball bearings, long 
leads for flexible conduit, and straight 
or tapered shaft extension. They are 
now available in 5, 74%, 10 and 15 
horsepower ratings. 


Efficiency, power factor, tempera- 
ture, orques, and speed regulation are 
made to “conform to the high stand- 
ards and rigid requirements of textile 
service by the liberal use of materials 
and the application of Allis-Chalmers 
experience in electrical design,” an 
announcement from the company 
States. 
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Carding and Spinning Discussion At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 10) 


fast rule. I have heard it was eight or ten years and 
then twelve and fifteen. 

J. O. Edwards: I was on a job once where clothing on 
one card ran fifteen years. And it was then in fairly 
good condition. 

Member: I was in a mill when they started up and 
they are still running that clothing that they put on them, 
and that has been thirty-two years ago. They are still 
running the same clothing, so I can’t tell you the life of 
clothing, for I don’t know. 

Mr. Honeycutt: I have some cards put in in 1913 
and they are still making fairly good work. 

Member: I have a job put in since 1913 and doing 
fairly good work. I would like to ask the question, can 
you redraw clothing successfully at that age, twenty- 
three years old? (Laughter.) 

Member: I think all you could get out of it would be 
the practice in redrawing it. 

Member: Life of clothing depends on the care taken 
of it. In some mills where the clothing hasn’t been run- 
ning but six years and it will be in worse shape than some 
other clothing run fifteen years. It all depends on the 
way it is handled and the care taken of it and the quality 
of the work. 

D. F. Lanier: Yes, some of it depends on the way the 
clothing was put on to begin with, isn’t it? 

Member: Yes, sir; that has something to do with it, 
in a way. And then your grinders have the most to do 
with it. That is the most important part, in having a 
grinder that will take care of it and do the grinding 
right. 


SHOULD CLOTHING BE Drawn More THAN ONCE 


Mr. Harden: Some of these old carders I am sure 
know more than I have been able to find out. We have 
had some clothing over there put on and the manufactur- 
ers of the clothing recommend winding it on the cylinder 
yust one time and leaving it there. We had some put on 
that way, upon their recommendation and it got loose on 
the ends. So we had to redraw some of those cards. 
And the last time he came around we just insisted that 
they put it on the second time, according to the old prac- 
tice, wind it on and let it stay awhile, then take it off and 
wind it on again. I am just wondering if somebody here 
has had any experience they would tell us about, just 
pulling it on one time? 

Member: I don’t think you will find that clothing 
will stay on if drawn on just one time. I don’t think it 
will stay tight. 

C. O. Morris: We had the last ones, we had the 
clothing put on just one time and it is giving good service 
and it hasn’t come off, and this has been in use about six 
or seven years. It was put on only one time and it is still 
tight. It has not given away at all. 

Member: Some of the men now recommend pulling it 
on one time; if it is carry on as far as the machine will 
carry it, you will not have much trouble in its coming 
loose. 

Member: I asked him about that, and he said that is 
the only way they put it on now, just one time, and that 
it gives good service. And ours has held up all right. 

Member: I would like to ask what was the tempera- 
ture of the room at the time the clothing was pulled on? 

Member: Well, I wouldn’t say. We tried to keep it 


as warm as he wanted it, he said he wanted it warm and 
we tried to keep it up as good as possible. 
cylinder should be warm. 


He said the 
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Mr. Harden: That may answer a part of my question, 
it was very cold weather when we put ours on and we 
tried to keep it around 80 degrees, but I doubt if we did 
it and I think that is partially responsible for it. 


Member: That will certainly affect it, if the cylinder 
is cold. 
Mr. Rowe: Yes, I was going to ask how long they left 


the clothing in the room atmosphere before they drew it 
on that one time, because that apparently has quite a 
bearing on that. It should be left in the room two or 
three days, just loose in the boxes so it will pick up a 
certain amount of humidity and become more or less nor- 
mal with the room. 


Member: It stayed in there overnight, is all. 
undid it as we used it. 


C.$. Tatum: The only’ thing I know, it depends on 
what kind of clothing you put on, some will stay and 
there is a lots of difference in clothing. I have not tried 
myself, but I imagine, as the gentleman said, if you put 
the right clothing in and put it on right it will do all 
right. Anything that works is all right. 


D. F. Lanier: We have had some put on our cards 
and in a few months, why it began bucking a little bit, it 
wasn’t smooth. We sort of had an idea that the gentle- 
man who came in was in kind of a hurry and wanted to 
get away from a good town (laughter) and we insisted 
that he draw it on twice this last time. And he did, and 
although that has been only a few months it certainly is 
in good shape today, as good as when it was put on. But 
we had that clothing in the room for four or five days 
and had the boxes open when it was drawn on, and it was 
drawn on the second time. I know but little about card- 
ing, but I would say this, with this experience, if I had 
clothing to put on again I would insist on its being drawn 
on the second time. 


CONTROLLED DRAFTING 


D. F. Lanier: A great deal has been said about con- 
trolled drafts, and this kind of a thing and the other, and 
slower carding, and I want you fellows to tell us what 
you know about that; if you have gotten any benefit out 
of controlled drafts, if these new sliding machines are 
really any better than the old ones. 


New SystemM GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Harden: We have that installation and person- 
ally I think it is a vast improvement over the old draw- 
ing. When we put in anything new, I don’t mean to 
boast about it, but we usually study it to find out all we 
can as soon as we get some of it in. And we began to 
investigate our weights on our new drawings and we 
found that at the beginning of the lap that the drawing 
sliver would weight fairly light and as the lap ran down 
toward the end it got heavier and heavier. We found a 
variation in the beginning of the lap and the end of as 
much as eight to nine grains, which is not a reflection to 
the drawing frames so much as it is on the tension gear- 
ing that you use. And with apologies to Mr. Rowe over 
there and the Saco-Lowell Shops, I believe that they have 
the wrong gear on the back. At any rate, we think so, 
and we changed ours. So they can’t learn everything as 
they are building the machine, and I think that is one 
thing they have made a mistake in. Because we certainly 
don’t want that variation. I don’t mean to say that we 
had that variation every time, but that was the extreme. 
And we changed our tension gear between the lap roll, 
that is, the roll that turns the lap at the back, two teeth. 
We did that and found that it made the lap at the be- 
ginning and the end almost the same thing. And I see 
no reason for having a stretch back there between the lap 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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.. for WARPS 
of greater SMOOTHNESS, 
STRENGTH, WEAVABILITY 


VELVEEN XX---the original non-congealing .starch--imparts 
a smooth, elastic film to the warp. Because of the unusual 
smoothness and strength achieved with VELVEEN XX, 
warps have greater weavability-—-warp-end breakage is. re- 
duced---and harshness is eliminated. YVELVEEN XX is es- 
pecially effective on FINE goods. In a word, this non-con- 
gealing starch is recognized by leading mill men as a 


modern aid to production efficiency. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY. inc. 


EST. 1866 
NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 


285 MADISON AVENUE 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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Personal News 


W. J. Bryan, of Opp, Ala., has become overseer of 
weaving at the Alabama Mills Company, Dadeville, Ala. 


D. N. Rolen has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Alabama Mills Company, Dadeville, Ala. 


J. T. Honeycutt has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Bladenboro, N. C., to go 
into business for himself at Wadesboro, N. C. 


Charles Smyly has been elected president of the East- 
man Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., succeeding his father, 
S. C. Smyly, who becomes executive vice-president. 


QO. C. Pound has been elected secretary of the Eastman 
Cotton Mills, Eastman, Ga., succeeding J. J]. Brown, re- 
signed. 


Guy Vann has been promoted from superintendent to 
plant manager of the Eastman Cotton Mills, Eastman, 
Ga. 


Zack L. Underwood and G. N. Underwood are now 
overhauling spinning at the Glen Raven Mills, Glen 
Raven, N. C. 


Roscoe Roberts has not accepted the position of man- 
ager of the Stonewall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., as 
reported through error last week. 


Robt. L. James, who has been superintendent of the 
Elizabeth James Hosiery Mills, Marion, N. C., will here- 
after devote all his time to his own mill, operated.as R. L. 
James & Son. 


¥ 
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T. F. Watkins, of Anderson, has been elected assistant 
treasurer. of the Appleton Mills, of that plate, of which 
D. D. Little is treasurer. Mr. Watkins is a member of 
the law firm of Watkins and-Prince and will continue his 
duties with the latter. 


E. L. Daniel has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 2, Griffin, Ga., for the past 
15 years, has also been made master mechanic of the No. 
3 plant and will have charge of the mechanical depart- 
ments in both mills. 


Elwood W. Saschsenmaier, treasurer of the Larkwood 
Silk Hosiery Mills of Charlotte, is owner of the race 
horse, Roman Soldier, which finished second in the Ken- 
tucky Derby last Saturday. Roman Soldier won the 
$15,000 Texas Derby several weeks ago. 


D. W. Anderson, who has been acting as treasurer of 
the Pacolet Manufacturing Company, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
has been elected president to succeed the late V. W. 
Montgomery. He has been with the Pacolet organization 
since 1906, having been superintendent and later man- 
ager of the plant at New Holland, Ga. 


Gardner May Head Institute 


O. Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina 
and now counsel for the Cotton-Textile Institute in Wash- 
ington, may become president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, according to persistent reports from Washington. 
Mr. Gardner, recently appointed by the President as spe- 
cial counsel for the Federal Trade Commission, asked to 
be relieved of that assignment in order to continue his 
work for the textile industry. 


‘ 


Student officers of the 1935 Textile Exposition and Style Show which was conducted recently at Raleigh 
by the Textile School of North Carolina State College in co-operation with the home economics departments of 


the following North Carolina colleges: 


Catawba, Elon, Flora Macdonald, Louisburg, Meredith, Peace, Queens- 


Chicora, St. Mary’s, and the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina. 

Left to Right—Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile School; R. L. Poovey, Statesville, Foreman of Yarn Man- 
ufacture; W. F. Gaston, Belmont, Assistant Foreman of Dyeing; H. D. Whitener, Gastonia, Superintendent; 
R. C, Going, Fieldale, Va., Asst. Foreman of Yarn Manufacture; G. B. Peeler, Shelby, Asst. Superintendent; 
J. D. Moore, North Wilkesboro, Asst. Foreman of Designing; M. M. Tuttle, Jr., Monroe, Foreman of Knitting; 
D. A. Crannon, Rockingham, Foreman of Weaving; J. J. Griffith, Jr., Kernersville, Foreman of Dyeing; R. L. 
Rogers, Oakboro, Asst. Foreman of Weaving; J. A. Boland, Burlington, Asst. Foreman of Knitting; K. W. 


Horne, Ansonville, Foreman of Designing, 


- 
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S. B. Alexander Passes 


Sydenham B. Alexander, dean of the textile machinery 
industry in the South, died early Monday morning at his 
home in Charlotte. Death was due to heart trouble. He 
had been in poor health for some time, but recently show- 
ed much improvement and had been at his office for the 
past several weeks. 

Mr. Alexander had served as Southern manager for the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works for more than 25 
years. He was one of the 
best known textile men in 
the South and was personal- 
ly acquainted with more 
Southern mill men than per- 
haps any man in the field. 
In the length of time he had 
spent in the machinery in- 
dustry Mr. Alexander had a 
longer service record than 
any other Southern man in 
the business. 

A native of Charlotte, Mr. 
Alexander was 58 years old, 
having been born October 
14, 1877. He was educated 
at Horner’s Military School 
and at N. C. State College, 
where he was a famous foot- 
ball player. He entered the textile machinery industry 
shortly after leaving college, being at first associated 
with the Chadwick interests and with O. A. Robbins. 
He was later a member of the firm of Alexander & Gar- 
sed, having purchased Mr. Garsed’s interests many years 
ago. In addition to being Southern manager for Cromp- 
ton & Knowles he was a director in that company. 

Son of Capt. Sydenham B. Alexander, Civil War hero 
and Congressman, Mr. Alexander came from one of the 
most distinguished families in North Carolina. He was 
identified with various phases of business in Charlotte 
over a long period of years. 


He maintained an ardent interest in the affairs of 
State College. He served for years as a member of the 
board of trustees and as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of the Consolidated University. He 
was president of the General Alumni Association of State 
College two years ago. He was particularly interested 
in textile education and was active in furthering such 
work in the South. 


Mr. Alexander was a member of the board of directors 
of the Charlotte Country Club and served in a similar 
capacity with the old Manufacturers’ Club. He was also 
a former president of the Charlotte Chapter of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 


He was for years a member of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Southern Textile 
Association and offered annually a medal to the member 
of the latter organization who rendered outstanding ser- 
vice to the Association. 


He is survived by his widow, the former Miss Mary 
Robertson, of Charlotte, one daughter, Mrs. Billy Shaw 
Howell, of Charlotte; two sisters, one brother and two 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted from the home on 
Tuesday morning by Dr. Albert Sidney Johnson, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, of which Mr. Alexan- 
der was a member. Pallbearers were John C. Irvin, 
Ralph Deal, R. V. P. Desmond and Thomas Graham, of 
Mr. Alexander’s organization; Thomas Alexander, Jr., a 


nephew, and D. H. Hill, Jr., of the Textile Bulletin. 


S. B. Alexander 
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South Carolina Spinners Meeting May 11th 


The South Carolina Spinners’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association will meet at the Clemson College 
Textile School, Clemson, S. C., on Saturday morning at 
9:30. This is the first meeting of this Division and a 
large crowd is expected. There will be a morning session 
only. 

Joe C. Cobb, superintendent of the Aiken Mills, Lang- 
ley, S. C., is chairman of the group and has prepared a 
very interesting list of questions on spinning to be dis- 
cussed at the meeting. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSSION 


These questions follow: 


1-A. Please give us full information as to your ex- 
perience on cork rolls in spinning, as to evenness and 
breaking weight. Is yarn more fuzzy? 


1-B. Do you have any method for predetermining the 
life of the cork roll, that is, the length of time that it 
should run before rebuffing? 


2. If running a 15/16-inch diameter cork roll in the 
front line, and the breaking strength is equal to that with 
sheepskin rolls, what effect will it have on the breaking 
strength to put in a 1 1/16-inch diameter cork roll in the 
front line and a 7%-inch diameter roll in the middle line? 


3-A. What is the life of a sheepskin roll in the front 
line? What is the life of 15/16-inch diameter cork rolls 
in the front line? What is the life of 1 1/16-inch diam- 
eter cork rolls in the front line? Give yarn numbers re- 
ferred to, etc. 


3-B. After going on to cork rolls in your entire mill, 
did you change your cleaning schedule? Did you have 
to do more or less cleaning? 

4. What has been the result in the spinning depart- 
ment where an automatic roving tester is used in the card 
room? 

5. After installing long draft spinning, did you have 
to change the recorded humidity in the room? Why? 

6. Is it better to replace the aprons on long draft 
spinning frames periodically or as they wear out? What 
is best type of leather to make aprons out of? 

7. Will mixing 15/16-inch and l-inch cotton mate- 
rially affect the evenness of the yarn on the old or regular 
system of drafting? On long draft? 

8. What is your experience with the bunchless auto- 
matic cleaner over spinning frames? In using it do you 
carry less recorded humidity in the room? 

9. Please give in detail your experience with variable 
speed drive on spinning frames. 

10. What circle of traveler have you found best for 
the No. 1 flange ring? Also on No. 2 flange? Give num- 
ber of yarn, weight of traveler, and whether round or 
square point. 

11. (a) Why does it take a heavier traveler for a 
worn ring than for a new one? Three or four days’ run- 
ning will slick up a ring sufficient to establish a definite 
number of a certain speed and yarn number, but some- 
times this number traveler will have to be heavied-on 
every few months until the traveler is several numbers 
heavier than the one started with. (b) Is it better to run 
square point or round point travelers on warp? On fill- 
ing? Coarse numbers? Fine numbers? 


12. How many spindles can a good spinner run if the 
end breakage is 37 per 1,000 spindles per hour? State 
yarn number, etc. 

13. What effects have you noticed on breaking 
strength, evenness of yarn, and runnning of work where 
you use one-process drawing against two-process draw- 


ing. 
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Carding and Spinning Discussion At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 12) 
and the back roll. You just want enough tension there 

to keep it from sagging. 

P. B. Parks, Jr.: You asked what about the new ones, 
if they are better than the conventional type. And it 
would depend materially on what condition your conven- 
tional type were in which you took out. After having 
drawings of both kinds, it is my opinion that so far as 
the uniformity is concerned you gain practically nothing. 
But, if you are tearing about one-half of your card room 
out and throwing it away you have got to draft some- 
where in order to straighten those fibers and it is a neces- 
sity. Looking at it from that standpoint, why the new 
controlled drafting is a saving. Because you can, by get- 
ting that drafting at that point, eliminate a later process 
and cutouts. Of course, it necessitates the installation of 
slivers in addition. Those slivers not only cost more but 
they cost more to operate, but the number of men in- 
volved and the machinery involved that you have to add 
on account of these drawings more than offsets by what 
you can offset in the machines. 

Mr. Rowe: Mr. Harden’s remarks are right to the 
point; but we do make provision for that change and 
tension back there. And where Mr. Harden may have 
taken off two teeth on his particular setup, in some other 
mill with a different class of stock and different weight of 
lap those two teeth might have to go back on. It varies 
from mill to mill. If that tension is wrong it evidently 
was on the installation and you must be correct. I have 
seen it vary further than that, further out than Mr. Har- 
den says. | 

There is another item, though, that comes in there. 
Your last slide that goes into your cam comes from the 
beginning of your lap and it is made on the machine. 
Now, if your lap is started up loose, that is, if the tension 
between your rolls, if it starts up loose in there, you are 
going to make a heavy lap for maybe a yard or two. 
If you multiply that by a draft of fourteen, you have got 
fourteen or maybe twenty-eight or thirty yards of it. 
That would cause a considerable variation. You might 
be careful about that. If you get that tension running I 
don’t believe you will find any variation from start to 
finish. 

Two-Process vs. CONTROLLED Drarrt DrawInc 


Mr. Parks spoke about the comparison between good 
two-process drawings and the controlled draft drawing. 
What he said was absolutely so. Good 2-process drawing 
with the proper size front roll, as far as staple cotton is 
concerned, will give good results so far as uniformity of 
cost is concerned quite comparable to the results you get 
from the draft drawing. However, you do have piecing 
from that, which you eliminate with the controlled draft 
drawing, and generally a piecing made at any process 
will either come down and result in another piecing on 
some subsequent process and cause a weakened place be- 
cause of that piecing. And in the controlled draft the 
elimination of the piecing to my way of thinking is one 
of the most important things to accomplish. But in 
many cases where such fine results have been obtained 
we have run up against old two-process drawing. 

ONE AND Two-Process DRAWING 


Mr. Mullen: Quite a lot of agitation has been heard 
of about two-process drawing as compared to one-process. 
I would like to hear a discussion as to the value of one- 
process as against two processes. I think the older card- 
ers would not agree with that and it seems to me a new 
development. 7 
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D. F. Lanier: That is a good question. Some of you 
gentlemen who have had experience on that, will you tell 
Mr. Mullen what your experience has been and what 
your opinion is, of one-process, new equipment, against 
two processes of old equipment. 

Mr. Mullen: No, I didn’t mean one-process new; one- 
process of old equipment, that is, under proper condition, 
but not the new drawing the old conventional type draw- 
ing. 
Mr. McCall: I have had very good experience in two 
processes, but just recently—-I wouldn’t say recent, it’s 
about five years ago—it became my lot to have to use a 
single process drawing, but I went back to two-process 
drawing and those mills have been running on two-proc- 
ess ever since. 

A. R. Marley: I have had experience of changing 
from two-process. It happened to be drawings that were 
about twenty years old, with the front roll speed of 
around four hundred, I don’t remember exactly but 
around four hundred. We reduced the speed to two hun- 
dred, approximately, and put in one-process drawing and 
got much better work. Now, I don’t know what would 
have happened if the drawing had been in really good 
shape. It helped us considerably. 

Mr. McCall: You say you got very good results; now, 
where were the results shown, was it the speeders and 
spinning and all through? 

Mr. Marley: All the way through the mill. 

Mr. Lanier: I have run a single process with No. 7 
and No. 9 yarn. 


DRAFTING RATHER THAN DOUBLING 


Mr. Parks: I expect that is a matter of drafting, 
rather than doubling. He spoke of changing to two- 
process and getting better results. I think that most 
anybody would be prepared to admit that cotton that 
comes through the second process of drawing is less uni- 
form than it is when passing through once. I just guess 
that that would be admitted. But you get a drafting 
process through running it through twice, that unless you 
compensate for it somewhere you can’t do without. And 
that is the good argument I think for the five-roll draw- 
ing, you get more drafting there or as much as you 
would in two processes of conventional drawing. 

D. F. Lanier: 1am going to ask some of the spinners 
here to say something; because you know, when you 
change from one to two processes or from two processes 
to one, the spinner has to handle that. I believe | am 
going to call on Mr. Faris and then some other spinners 
present to tell us what they think of it. How about it, 
Mr. Faris? 


Hetps SPINNING 


A. W. Faris: We have the one-process drawing and I 
do know from the new drawings installed that we get an 
evener and stronger yarn in the spinning from the new. 
I would say that the bre aking strength under all cir- 
cumstances is from 2 to 5 pounds better. I have tested it 
at different times and under all circumstances and at all 
times it has beat it. It makes better yarn. 

George Gilliam: We really are running one-process 
now. Our front rolls at that time were running 365, and 
we cut the speed to about 230, and I can’t say that there 
is a great deal of difference. Our foreman says there is 
some variation in the rolls, a little bit more than before. 
But still we have been running it and getting very good 
results. We are still sticking to it, to the one-process, at 
the lower speed. I think the speed helps it. We really 
wanted more drawings and cut the speed on all of them, 
but we compromised on that. 

Mr. Lanier: Those days when we ran 400 and 450 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Can Guns Settle Strikes? 


NDER the above title a pamphlet has been 

issued by an organization known as “The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation,’ with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

From the foreword of the pamphlet we quote 
the following: 

Chambers of Commerce and business leaders generally 
in their efforts to induce industry, particularly textile 
mills, to come South advertised to the country that in 
the South there was to be found an abundant supply of 
docile labor. Emphasis was laid on the fact that these 
Southern workers with rural backgrounds were individ- 
ualists and free from the consciousness of the common 


interests which the laboring classes elsewhere recognize. 


The facts would seem to indicate that certain indus- 
trial and political leaders recognize only force as a way 
out. 

If called upon to show that any Chamber of 
Commerce or any business leaders had ever 
made any such statement, those who signed the 
foreword would be unable to do so, but we do 
not believe that any of them cared whether their 
statements were true or not. It afforded them a 
chance to strike a blow at cotton mills, and in 
our opinion that was their chief objective. 

Those who signed the foreword of ‘‘Can Guns 
Settle Strikes?” were: 

Will W. Alexander, Executive Director, Commission 
on Interracial Co-operation. 

Arthur F. Raper, Research Secretary, Southern Com- 
mission on Study of Lynching. 

W. Aiken Smart, Emory University. 

E. McNeill Poteat, Jr., Pastor Pullen Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Raleigh, N. C. 

George L. Googe, Southern Representative, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Frank P. Graham, President, University of North Car- 
olina. 

It was expected that George Googe, the 
printer who now gets his living out of dues paid 
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by the cotton mill operatives of Georgia, would 
approve “Can Guns Settle Strikes?’’; in fact, it 
is our belief that most of it was written by him 
or was based upon statements made by him to 
the author. 


We are not surprised to see the signatures of 
Will W. Alexander and Arthur F. Raper, both 
of whom get their living from fostering the Com- 
munistic idea of social equality between whites 
and negroes. 

We are not very much surprised at seeing the 
signatures of Dr. E. McNeill Poteat and W. 
Aiken Smart, both of whom are rated as “‘pinks,”’ 
but we are rather surprised that a Baptist min- 
ister is forgetful of the admonition, ‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 

Frank P. Graham, president of the University 
of North Carolina, seems ready to join in any 
and all attacks which are directed against cotton 
mills. 

When the Communist strike was under way 
at Gastonia he gave the strikers much encour- 
agement and wrote articles in their behalf. 

When, during the recent textile strike, Alton 
Lawrence, secretary of the Socialist Party in 
North Carolina, was arrested for making an at- 
tack upon a hosiery mill, President Frank Gra- 
ham wired that he would go on his bond. 

During the recent effort to get North Carolina 
to ratify the Federal Child Labor Amendment 
and turn over to Congress the control of all 
persons under 18 years of age, Frank Graham 
signed their documents and used his influence. 

His most recent escapade has been to join 
an Advisory Council of the summer school of 
the University of Moscow. With knowledge 
that the effort to get young men to attend that 
school was, primarily, for the purpose of instill- 
ing Communism into them, he gave his endorse- 
ment to the movement. 

Frank Graham has been, for four months, 
directing organized propaganda for the purpose 
of getting money for the University of North 
Carolina, knowing that a large portion of the 
increase would come from cotton mills and other 
industries. 

We have no objection to his securing a liberal 
appropriation but he should not join in every 
attack upon the industries from which he seeks 
financial support for his institution. 

It is noteworthy that he does not sign these 
attacks personally but as the “President of the 
University of North Carolina.” 

The “Fellowship of Reconciliation” which 
President Frank Graham has joined in directing 
this broadside of falsehoods and misrepresenta- 
tions against the cotton mills of the South, has 
persistently refused to reveal its sources of reve- 
nue, but its prime objectives have, in the past, 
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been “pacifism in the United States” and “social 
equality for negroes,” and it is believed that it 
is supported by Communists and that a major 
portion of its funds come from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


The Atlanta Constitution says relative to the 
pamphlet, ““‘Can Guns Settle Strikes?” 


The pamphlet is an unwarranted attack on Governor 
Talmadge and other Southern Governors for having 
called out the National Guard to quell violence during 
the textile strike, but which at the same time inferentially 
justifies the activities of the “flying squadrons” that 
spread terror, by violence and intimidation, through num- 
erous peaceful communities. 

The “flying squadrons” were deliberately organized 


for the purpose of preventing, either by violence or in- 
timidation, those who wanted to work from doing so. At 
least some of the members of these “flying squadrons” 
carried pistols and guns and all possessed clubs or other 
weapons of assault. 

It would require too much space to review the 
many false statements contained in the pamph- 
let, but we will quote a few sample paragraphs: 


The weight of the armed forces were expected to be, 
and was, against the strikers. Where the troops went, 
the mill reopened. In two cases troops which were sym- 
pathetic toward the strikers were transferred. 


In several cases workers’ committees proposed to sign 
agreements for collective bargaining as provided by the 
Cotton Textile Code. No agreements had been signed 


when the strike began. 
= 


The availability of the National Guards after the strike 
was over allowed some manufacturers to employ them for 
the continued intimidation of members of the union. 

* * * 


The daily press, almost without exception, failed sig- 
nally in its duty to present all significant facts, showing 
a marked bias on the side of the owners. 

The pamphlet tells an absolutely false story 
of the fatal injury to a man named Riley at the 
Knit Products Corporation in Belmont, N. C. 


Riley is pictured as an innocent by-stander 
who was chased into a house by soldiers and 
bayonetted while he was trying to get through 
the door. He is pictured as having bled to death 
in the house while his daughter was prevented 
from going after a doctor. | 


That story will make an impression upon the 
public for whom the pamphlet was intended but 
is absolutely false. 


Riley had never worked in the Knit Products 
Corporation. He lived at Mt. Holly, N. C., but 
was a member of a mob that had been intimi- 
dating and chasing employees of the Knit Prod- 
ucts Corporation who sought to enter the plant. 

He cursed the soldiers and he and another 
man grabbed a soldier’s gun and in the scuffle, 
at that point, was bayonetted. 

After being stabbed he did run into the house 
but the manager of the Knit Products Corpora- 
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tion phoned for an ambulance and instta 
bleeding to death in the house, he was carried 
Charlotte and died there. \ 

We challenge President Frank Graham to ap~ 
pear before the grand jury at Belmont, N. C., 
and make the assertions about the Riley matter 
which he has endorsed and allowed to go out to 
the public as truth to which he certifies. 

He will not dare to attempt to substantiate 
the Riley story or a dozen or more statements 
in the pamphlet, “Can Guns Settle Strikes?”’ 

That pamphlet was prepared for the purpose 
of influencing the public mind against the cotton 
mills of the South. 

No one knows better than its authors and its 
sponsors that it falsely presents the situation 
that.existed during the general textile strike. 


Market Conditions 


in the cotton textile markets 
during the next several weeks will apparent- 
ly depend upon what happens in Washington. 
Since the textile situation has been pitched into 
the national spotlight, a vast number of uncer- 
tainties have been affecting the markets. 

Buyers are naturally hesitant to act at this 
time. They are not certain as to the outcome of 
the fight over the processing tax, the extension 
of NRA and future status of Japanese competi- 
tion. Under present conditions, buyers can 
hardly be expected to cover anything beyond 
their known needs. 

As soon as the present uncertainties are clear- 
ed to some extent, buyers will regain confidence 
and may be expected to again be actively in the 
market. 


S. B. Alexander 


TS passing of Sid B. Alexander, the dean of 
the textile machinery salesmen of the South. 
will bring a feeling of sadness to hundreds 
throughout the textile industry. ; 

Few, if any, had such an extensive acquaint- 
ance or so much information about textile plants. 
With a fine personality he made friends easily 
and somehow mill men felt free to confide in him 
and he had a remarkable fund of information. 

He lived a clean life and was an active force 
“ the city in which he was born and spent his 

ife. 

Since the days of long ago, when he and the 
editor of this journal played as halfback and 
fullback upon the same football team at N. C. 
State College, they had been close friends and to 
us his passing brings a feeling that in the future 
something of much value will be missing. 
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Mill News Items 


Rocu Hii, S. C.—The Arcade Cotton Mills will here- 
after sell through the J. E. Reynolds Division of Turner 
Halsey Company. 


WARRENTON, N. C.—The Peck Manufacturing Com- 
pany, cotton yarns, has filed a petition for reorganization 
under Section 77-B of the amended Bankruptcy Act in 
the U. S. District Court. 

Liabilities are listed at $89,137 and assets at $201,889. 

Stusss, N. C.—The Esther Yarn Mills, which has 
been operated under lease by Luther B. Hoard and John 
Eck, of Gastonia, will no longer be operated by these 
men, the lease having expired. 

I. D. Blumenthal and Sam Kraft, of Charlotte, own- 
ers, have incorporated the company as the Buffalo Mills 
and will operate with Sam Kraft as resident manager. 

SALISBURY, N. C.—An order was signed in United 
States District Court at Greensboro by Judge Johnson J. 
Hayes adjudicating as bankrupt the Character Products 
Company, Inc., and referring the case to W .T. Shuford, 
referee in bankruptcy. 

The order was signed on petition of representatives of 
C. A. Auffmordt & Co., of New York: Fruit of the Loom 
Mills, Inc., of New York, and Defiance Rubber Com- 
pany. 


TENNILLE, Ga.—Due to heavy rush orders for goods, 
the Washington Manufacturing Company, a cotton fac- 
tory here manufacturing Army duck, has been operating 
a night shift of workers this week in addition to the two- 
day shifts. With the completion of the extra orders, it is 
said, the regular routine of work will be resumed, running 
from 6 a. m. to 10 p. m., with two crews of workers. 

About two months ago the entire stock of this mill was 
purchased by W. B. Smith, of Tennille, who had been 
managing the mill for Chicago interests. 

THOMASVILLE, N. C.—-T. F. Wrenn, High Point fur- 
niture manufacturer, was the successful bidder for prop- 
ertly of the Pickwick Hosiery Mill, when his bid of $38,- 
850 for the property was confirmed by Judge P. O. Mc- 
Elroy, of Superior Court, on recommendation of the re- 
ceivers, R. L. Pope and J. F. Garner. 

John R. Myers, of Thomasville, was a bidder for the 
property at the first sale on Saturday, when the bidding 
stopped at $35,000, only to be raised by the Wrenn inter- 
estts, whose figures was accepted. 

Mr. Wrenn, together with Seborn Perry, will run the 
plant, which is designed for manufacture of sports hos- 
lery. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—K. M. Biggs of Lumberton has 
been appointed receiver for the National Cotton Mill of 
Lumberton in a court order signed at Elizabeth City by 
Judge Henry A. Grady and has entered upon his duties. 
He was directed to complete the manufacture of any 
goods in process and to fill any incomplete orders but is 
not to purchase any new raw materials unless necessary 
to carry out the purpose of completing the goods now in 
process of manufacture. Work has practically ceased at 
the mill while an inventory is being taken. An audit is 
to be made of the books and records. The mill operated 
50 per cent of normal last quarter. A 15,360-spindle mill, 
it averaged employing 135 persons. 
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Mill News Items 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Turner Halsey Company, J. E. 
Reynolds Division, has been appointed selling agent for 
the print cloth production of the Beaumont Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—No foundation exists for the ru- 
mor, in circulation here recently, that Slater Mill at Ma- 
rietta would be enlarged by the removal of machinery 
from Massachusetts, officials of the mill said. 

The temporary closing down of the finishing plant ol 
the Slater plant in Massachusetts probably gave rise to 
this report, it was declared, but no plans have been made 
looking toward the removal of machinery to the South. 

Original plans called for the enlargement of the plant 
in this county, but nothing in that direction has been 
done for the last few years, partly because of the textile 
conditions, it was indicated. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—In connection with the bank- 
ruptcy action against the Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., the following statement was issued 
on behalf of Nick-A-Jack, Inc. 

“An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed Fri- 
day against the old Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills. This 
will in no way affect Nick-A-Jack, Inc., who is operating 
Nick-A-Jack Hosiery Mills plant under a long term lease. 
Nick-A-Jack, Inc., is in good financial condition and 
business will be carried on as usual. It is hoped that the 
affairs of the old company will be satisfactorily adjusted 
within-a period of 30 days.” 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C.—J. B. Merritt, president of the 
Southern Silk Mills, Inc., manufactturers of acetate, ray- 
on and silk dress goods, announced that the corporation 
would concentrate its manufacturing operations at the 
local plant in the future, giving up its mill in Greensboro. 
The Kernersville mill will be enlarged, contracts for a 
$25,000 addition having already been awarded to C. M. 
Guest & Sons of Anderson, S. C. Executive offices of 
the company will be moved here from Greensboro. 

“This is being done solely for economic reasons,” Mr. 
Merritt said in announcing the corporation’s decision to 
give up the Greensboro mill. ‘We regret the necessity 
of such a move, but under present market conditions it 
is necessary.” 


Calling attention to the fact that the corporation owns 
its own plant, including the real estate, in Kernersville, 
he stated that the Greensboro mill was only leased. Ap- 
proximately 125 operatives have usually been employed 
at the Greensboro mill, although it has been closed since 
February. In the Kernersville plant about 125 opera- 
tives are employed. Following construction of an addi- 
titon to the plant about 50 more operatives will be em- 
ployed here. 


Consolidated Loss Reported $111,430 


The annual report of the Consolidated Textile Corpor- 
ation, with which is combined that of Consolidated Sell- 
ing Company, Inc., shows a loss of $111,430.89 for the 
year ended December 29, 1934, after all selling and ad- 
ministrative expenses but before provision for deprecia- 
tion of $226,058.73 and interest accrued on bonds and 
notes (but not paid) of $415,746.31. The net charge to 
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surplus for 1934 is $655,305.04, as against $229,227.05 
for 1933. 

In his report to stockholders, Frederick K. Rupprecht, 
president, states: 

“The dollar volume of sales in 1934 was $8,370,960, as 
against $7,347,379 in 1933. Approximately 56 per cent 
of such business was done in the first half of the year 
when the market prices of finished goods were sufficiently 
high to result in a small operating profit, but during the 
latter half of the year conditions in the industry were 
generally unsatisfactory, and such prices declined in most 
instances to a point below the cost of production.”’ 


Carding and Spinning Discussion At 
Eastern Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 16) 

R.P.M. on the front rolls, they were drawing days, were’nt 

they! (Laughter.) Some of us have done it, though. 

I am going to get Mr. Rowe to tell us something about 
long draft roving. I am sure that lots of these fellows 
here would like to know more about it. 

Mr. Rowe: There isn’t any long draft in this imme- 
diate neighborhood, I think, with the exception of Dan- 
ville, so far as | know. We have two frames up there 
and are putting in more right now. Again, long draft is 
sort of a misnomer; it’s a controlled draft. It is long, as 
we ordinarily think of drafting on a roving frame. Now 
we control it. The first thing that happens is, you form 
the sliver into a regular uniform rectangle, so that instead 
of going in under the back roll, as in a round form, as 
you ordinarily do with a roving frame where ycu get a 
great deal more pressure on the center of the sliver than 
on the ends, we form it into a rectangle, something like 
this (illustrating with a piece of cardboard). The pres- 
sure on that cotton is uniform from the -selvage to the 
center and back to the selvage again. Then we draw it 
in that condition. Of course, in drawing it you get a 
feather edge again. Now before we do anything else, we 
take that feather edge and we return that feather edge in 
like this, so that now you are drawing from a folded filin. 
But you have still got a firm selvage, you have gotten 
away from this frayed out stuff, it is folded under, which 
more or less doubles it, if you want to call it that. And 
then we draw the final draft from that reformed or folded 
film or folded sliver. 

That folding gives us a chance to control the stock 
much better because of the fact that you have got a uni- 
form pressure all the way across, whereas before the 
greater part of your pressure came from the middle and 
the outside got thin and raggedy and choppy and was 
easily torn between the front roll and the nose of your 
flyer when you whip. Now when it comes out it is a 
formed selvage strand. But there are limits to the par- 
ticular device we are putting out, we don’t know yet. We 
don’t know, as | said before, just what the limits of the 
outfit are but it looks to us as though all print mills and 
everything coarser than prints will be just the one-proc- 
ess. You can see that the possibilities as far as cutting 
out processes goes are tremendous. It has one drawback 
in that your frames became slivers, the result is you 
don’t save much floor. space. 


No Enps Down 

And it runs with practically no ends down; it’s amaz- 
ing. I have seen report after report, six, seven or ten 
doffs without a single end down. ‘That means elimina- 
tion of piecings, and we know what that means through 
the rest of the mill. They run four or five up to eight 
and when it comes to cutting out labor it surely does the 
trick. Now, there is a little more trash on your roller 
beam, because this is the only roving process you have in 
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your mill. Formerly a sliver had a chance to shake some 
of it and also the intermediate and what was left the fly 
frames got. But we have several mills now completely 
equipped with it and it is giving very good results, with 
tremendous savings both in labor and power. And I 
believe it’s a question now of just the capacity of the 
shop to get the stuff out. It is coming, you fellows will 
see it, and see it in short order, because it’s inevitable, 
it’s got to come. 

D. F. Lanier: I am accepting the correction as given 
to me of calling it long draft. You know, I saw one run- 
ning the other day, 62-grain sliver, making a three-hank 
roving, and they told me it was drafting 40, and I couldn’t 
think of anything else except a long draft. I expect a 
controlled draft is right, but I thought of long draft at 
the time. 

Mr. Rowe: I should have qualified that when | 
changed it, I didn’t mean to be abrupt about it. The 
drafts are broken up, you have four lines of rolls. Now 
the drafts between either of the two lines, the back lines 
or the front lines, never exceeds a normal three-roll draft: 
in other words, if you have a draft of 36 you draft six 
back here between your third and fourth lines. There 
is no draft between the second and third rows. Each 
draft is relatively short, so that is why we call it more of 
a controlled draft than a long draft. We haven’t drafted 
long at any one point, it’s the total of the two or the sum 
of the two that is. 


T. W. Mullen: I would just like to get this right. In 
doing away with the old iea of doubling and these proc- 
esses, you are doing away with it, but as I understand it 
the whole idea is that in this long drafting you accom- 
plish the same purpose in having a controlled draft, is 
that it? 

Mr. Rowe: That is true. 

Mr. Mullen: Otherwise, the theory that all of us have 
been working on the past thirty years is all wrong, but 
we get it through the controlled drafting. 

Mr. Rowe: Yes. 


Discussion On Spinning 
(Led by T. W. Mullen) 


I think we might start on the subject of cork rolls. Is 
there anybody that has anything to offer on cork rolls. 
I don’t hear much complaint or troubles. Has anyone in 
here changed from cork back to sheepskin or calf skin 
covered rolls. Are there any points about the cork cov- 
ered rolls that any of you wish to ask questions on? 
Maybe somebody here can answer them for you, as to 
the desirability or how to overcome the trouble that you 
might have been having. Some of you spinners might 
speak up. Well, you used to hear a good deal of talk 
of trouble starting up Monday morning with cork rolls; 
does that condition obtain anywhere still? I don’t hear 
anything of it. 

Member: I want to raise one question; we tried them 
out for quite a while and we changed and found they 
were not so successful in our mills. We would like to 
hear from some of the others, maybe we ought to go into 
it again. 

Mr. Mullen: How many spinners or superintendents 
that are here representing mills that have used cork rolls, 
hold up your hands. Four hands are up, no, six. Well, 
how many are using sheepskin or calf skin covered rolls: 
eight. So there are about fourteen mills represented, it 
looks like. Well, now, those who are using cork rolls: 
can any of you give Mr. Tatum your experiences as to 
running various numbers. I believe he said that he didn’t 
have very good results in changing. I think it was from 
sixes up to twenties. 
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Cork RoLts 


L .B. Crouch: I run anything from threes to twelves 
up to seventeens. I am making changes all the week 
from one frame to the other, different numbers, and | 
haven’t seen any difference. Some days I am running 
probably threes on a frame and change over to fourtteens 


the next day. I haven’t seen any difference in them. 
Mr. Mullen: In other words, you mean the cork rolls 
are operating satisfactorily? 
Mr. Crouch: Yes, sir, changing from threes over to 
fours, or nines or tens, or eights I change from those 
numbers backward and forward all during the week. 


Mr. Mullen: How often do you rebuff those rolls? 
Mr. Crouch: We are running into twelve months now. 
Mr. Mullen: Do you save money on that? 

Mr. Crouch: We have never had to throw one away. 
Mr. Mullen: I think we will find a considerable sav- 


ing in using cork covered rolls. We are running from 
those coarse numbers up to the medium numbers and are 
having to change, as he says, sometimes every day nearly. 


So far we are getting along very well. 
Is that with the back and middle cork? 


Member: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion while you are on that, because we have been think- 
ing about changing to cork rolls for the sake of economy. 
And do you get as even and smooth yarn using a leather 
roll in the middle and back and cork in the front, as you 
would if you had cork all the way through? 

Member: Mr. Chairman, we are using cork on all 
three, but we haven’t been using them very long. We 
change from about thirteen and a half to nineteen on the 
same roll without any trouble. The rolls have been run- 
ning about three months. That is, on all three lines. 


LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Member: 


Mr. Mullen: I don’t know whether you would call it 
prejudice, but you might, against the long draft spinning, 
for it has largely been forgotten, I believe. Because | 
think more and more mills are going on long draft spin- 


ning. It seems that when we start on long draft spinning 
they talk about draft up to 20, 30 and 40. . Is there 
anybody here that is using long draft spinning, over 


nineteens? How many in the room are using long draft 
spinning, hold up your hands. (Four held up their 
hands.) That would leave the majority here, of course, 
not running long draft. Mr. Parks, have you any com- 


plaint to make of long draft? 


Mr. Parks: Mr. Mullen, I think it would be fairer 
to ask Mr. Marley that question. The first long dratt 
that | had anything to do with was installed in No. 6, in 
Durham. Mr. Marley inherited that mill and he would 
be better qualified to answer it. I have long draft spin- 
ning, so does Mr. Miller, but we have just put it in. 

Mr. Marley: Mr. Chairman, we find the long draft 
to be very satisfactory, we are getting very good results. 
| wouldn't say which one is the best, hardly, but we are 
getting along very well. 

Mr. Mullen: As I understand it, that is one of the 
Savings in the long draft, is using a coarser roving, you 
reduce your cost in the card room. 

SAVINGS Errectp By Lonc Drart 

Mr. Parks: I kind of got Mr. Marley in bad shape, 
because he wasn’t there when we made the change, so | 
will answer that for him. We did away with three proc- 
esses of roving and installed two processes of roving in its 
place. So that we lost two doublings. We also took out 
two processes of drafting and cut that down to one, which 
made another loss in doubling. So we saved the labor 
and power and investment and upkeep of one process of 
roving machinery and were able to produce a better, 
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more uniform, and more elastic yarn on the long draft 
spinning with the other changes that we made. 
Harp Twist RovING 

Mr. McCombs: I have had the opportunity the last 
six months to visit four of the most up-to-date mills in 
this long draft. I spent practically two days in one and 
a day in the other. One mill was on eights to sixties, 
hosiery yarns. The other one was running fine yarns 
from around fourteens up to around eighties. And in 
one of these mills, the mill that was on hosiery yarn was 
running exceedingly good. And I don’t think I counted 
three ends down in the room. They were drafting all the 
way from fourteens to nineteens and a half in this par- 
ticular mill. One thing I noticed in this mill and I asked 
the superintendent about it and he laughed. I says, 
“That is the hardest twist roving I ever have seen.” 
They were running roving in there that was being twisted 
anywhere from one and six to one and seventy-five times 
the square root in four and four and a half hank roving. 

I would like to ask Mr. Rowe if that is one of the 
characteristics of long draft? _ 

Mr. Rowe: I can answer that in this way: Long 
draft, the spread is from one to and an inch and three- 
quarters to the back. You know if you get hold of an 
inch and a quarter piece and try to back it, it backs 
hard. A piece an inch and three-quarters breaks much 
easier. So you can run really hard twist roving. We 
don’t ask for that, and if a mill is ordinarily running as 
high a twist as that we suggest that they lower the spin- 
dle speed and take out enough twist to maintain their 
front roll speed, and ordinarily it would improve their 
operating condition. 

Honestly, I don’t believe we have more than just 
scraped the realms of possibilities on long draft spinning. 


Writ It Pay ror ITSELF? 


Member: How long would it take to make a saving to 
pay for new installation of this long draft spinning and 


roving? Say, with average of fourteen yarn? 
Mr. Rowe: This is a change over, is it? 
Member: Well, either way; both ways? 


100% PRODUCTION assured! 
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Mr. Rowe: Well, that is hard to give on new spin- 
ning, because we have to know all the conditions. You 
have an entirely different set-up there. I would say two 
and a half to three years to pay for the change; on long 
draft change over it runs as low as a year and a half. 


Mr. Mullen: That ought to be a convincing argument 
to the treasurers and presidents of the mills. And there 
is no question about it, we have got to do it. And that 
question of change over, I don’t think any mill would 
consider changing over the spinning with frames we will 
say twelve or fifteen years old if they are going to put 
in long draft. It is better to do the whole thing and get 
the entire benefits of all the improvements in the spinning 
of today. 

Mr. Parks: Mr. Mullen, talking about the twist in 
the roving, I am running my roving in the long draft at 
present with a twist multiple of one decimal fifteen, that 
is, in the single creel. 

Mr. Mullen: How does that compare with what you 
would have been running? 

Mr. Parks: 
mostly. 


I would have run one and two-tenths, 

I am running a lower twist. 
LOWER SPINNING SPEED AND Less Twist 

Mr. Harden: We don’t have any long draft spinning 
yet, but I have always been a very firm believer in slow- 
ing the spindles speed and taking out the twist. I run 
with just as soft a twist as I can. I know at one time 
there was an overseer in the spinning room in a partic- 
ular spinning mill that keptt after the card room overseer 
to use more twist, to make the roving hard, to the extent 
that they got some band roving mixed up and spun it 
one time (laughter). And they lost that band roving 
and never did find it (laughter). 

Mr. Mullen: I think that is the idea of every one 
here, that the softer, the least twist you can put in your 
roving the better, because it will draw better. 


VARIABLE SPEED SPINNING 


We will go to another point I am somewhat interested 
in, the variable speed. We spoke of the speed of the 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch”—a thin-boiling, highly penetrative 
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spindles; and the theory, as I understand, of the variable 
speeds, that we all know that the speed on spinning 
without any variation in the speeds is a sort of compro- 
mise. You might show hands again; how many are try- 
ing variable speed drives? Three. The start of the test 
we are making showed about I think, about 7 per cent 
increase in production. We are just starting and don't 
know exactly; but in one frame we experimented with, 
showed about 7 per cent increase in production on warp. 
But then comes in the question of how high you can run 
the spindle speed on your spinning so as to get the ex- 
treme benefit of the speed that you can use to the middle 
of your bobbin. I would like to ask Mr. Rowe what is | 
the speed on his spindles? | 

Mr. Rowe: We prefer on our plain bearing spindles 
to see the top of around ten thousand. Ordinarily the | 
limit of the speed is the speed the traveler will stand. | 

Mr. Mullen: I think the production saving is a thing 
that we all are interested in. 

Mr. Rowe: There is one point I haven’t heard 
brought out in connection with that cost, and that is the : 
uniformity of end breaks. Exhibit at Greenville Show 

Mr. Mullen: The whole idea being to gain a better 
running work? 


Mr. Rowe: Yes. BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Ear, : Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
Effect of Japanese Textile Imports 17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


(Continued from Page 3) 
efforts to obtain relief either from our Government direct- BRETON 
ly or through its sympathetic co-operation in efforts to 
obtain tariff relief particularly in such markets as the 
Philippine Islands and Cuba. In the Philippines there 
have not as yet been any favorable results. The Cuban 
Government has during the past few months issued de- MIREROL AIDS TEXTILE FINISHING 
crees that have incidentally been helpful to our industry. 
In December, last, it denounced the most favored nation | 
treaty with Japan and in March the President was em- 
powered to put into effect the maximum tariff. Very 
recently surcharges have been imposed against countries 
making small purchases from Cuba. This is expected to 
materially change the situation so far as that market is 
concerned. The reciprocal tariff treaty in effect between 
the United States and Cuba was, however, not helpful to 
our industry. 

Guatemala recently increased duties under conditions 
which affect Japan to the extent of 100 per cent. EI 
Salvador changed tariff regulations increasing duties 200 
per cent effective against competitive nations that pur- 
chased less than 25 per cent of Salvador’s imports from 
said nation. Some other Latin American countries have 
also taken action which will reduce their Japanese impor- 
tations. 

Our wage earners are unquestionably entitled to such 
relief as will come with an expansion of our export trade 
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times higher than in Japanese cotton mills and our week- 
ly hours about one-third less. 
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Rayon Prices Lower 


The du Pont Rayon Company, sec- 
ond largest American rayon producer, 
has issued new quotations for its vis- 
cose process yarns, bringing them 
down to the levels initiated by the 
Viscose Company. It was stated that 
the North American Rayon Corpora- 
tion, the American Enka Corporation 
and the Delaware Rayon Company 
were meeting the new levels. It was 


also said that the Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation had a new list in prep 
aration. 


Await NRA Decision 
Before Trying Pine 
Hosiery Mills Suit 


Greensboro, N. C.—Along with 
seven similar actions, the Govern- 
ment’s suit against Pine Hosiery 
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Mills, Inc., of Star, for alleged hour 
and wage infractions of the Hosiery 
Industry Code, has been continued to 
June 18th at 10 a. m. 


Continuance was ordered by Judge 
Johnson J. Hayes in U. S. District 
Court in accordance with a request 
from the Department of Justice. In 
presenting the motion for a further 
delay, the district attorney’s office 
expressed belief that the Schechter 
case, originating in New York and 
scheduled for argument before the 
Supreme Court on Thursday, will 
largely involve the same issues as 
represented in the eight cases under 
consideration here. 
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We Want To Buy Your Mill ' 


SCRAP IRON | 


Can use all kinds and sizes in car 
lots. Our crew will load it. Get 
our spot cash prices before selling. 


c. E. Luttrell & 
Greenville, S. 


LOST—Lost during Textile Show at 
Greenville, 8S. C., 1 pair gold rim spec- 
tacles, full-vue type. Think they were 


lost in Poinsett Hotel on either second 
or fourth floor; else at Exposition Build- 
ing Finder return to Textile Bulletin 
for reward. 
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Department Foreman 
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rienced on Rayon, Crepe, 
Excellent manager of help 
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BULLETIN | 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size $6.00 


Best of references (30 
anywhere Address “P. W.-227,"" care 
Textile Bulletin 

For Sale 
| lot high duty humidifiers with | 

' motors, pump, piping and controls 
| lot Atomizers 
Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 
WANTED Position as Bookkeeper, 


Timeke 
experienced, 


eper or Cloth Room Overseer by 
energetic young man, with 


two years of college. Reference Ad- 
dress “‘Bookkese ‘per care Textile Bul- 
letin 


National Cotton Week 


With more than 30,000 stores all 
set for an intensive and co-ordinated 
promotion of all cotton goods start- 
ing next Monday to open the summer 
season for the retailers, Amos Par- 
rish, well-known style expert and 
fashion consultant to many leading 
department stores throughout the 
United States, has sent the following 
flash to the Cotton-Textile Institute: 

“Cottons remain one of the import- 
ant fashions for sports departments 
for the early summer season. Cotton 
dresses will be every bit as important 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limft 18 Days ) 
ow for Each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
for Each Mile Traveled 


WAY TICKETS 
...... for Each Mile Traveled 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 
Economize by leaving your Automobile at home ne 
using the Southern 
Excellent Dining Car Service 
Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Railway System : 
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this year as they were last year. Some 
stores will equal last year’s figures 
and many will increase their vol- 
ume.” 


This week has been a busy one for 
New York resident buying offices 
which report that their store clients 
are sending in sizable orders to build 
up their cotton stocks for launching 
Cotton Week particularly on both 
sports and evening dresses in the pop- 
ular retail price ranges up to $10. 


Blue Eagle 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The NRA 
Blue Eagle was ordered removed 
from the Mountain City Knitting 
Mill. The removal came after a de- 
cision of the Textile Relations Board 
that the mill had violated Section 7A 
of the NRA, according to a telegram 
received here by Henry McGill, as- 
sistant State compliance director, 
from J. A. Fowler, State compliance 
director. 

The telegram did not state the par- 
ticular charge against the mill, Mr. 
McGill said. It was thought, how- 
ever, that the decision was made in 
connection with the case of Miss 
Pearl Brock, union employee of the 
mill, who was discharged shortly af- 
ter the strikes were ended last fall. 
The mill had contended that Miss 
Brock was discharged for alleged 
violation of the agreement under 
which the strikes were adjusted, 
while Miss Brock had denied the 
charge and sought to recover her post 
through code action. 


New Threat To 
U. S. Cotton 


Rome.—Additional threats to the 
waning leadership of America’s $3,- 
500,000,000 raw and finished cotton 
industries were revealed at the second 
session of the International Cotton 
Congress here. 


The most serious and unexpected 
action came from the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spin- 
ners, which voted to send its general 
secretary, Norman 5. Pearse, on an 
extensive tour of South America, in- 
stead of through the Southern sec- 
tion of the United States, as has been 
the previous custom. 

“It is only fair,” an official state- 
ment of the Federation said, “that 
Argentina, Brazil and Peru should 


have their cotton possibilities studied 
by a capable expert such as Pearse, 
whose previous surveys of the United 
States always proved of the greatest 
usefulness,” 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


| 99 Chauncey St., Boston 


| Wellington, Sears Company 


| 93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Chicago Atlanta 


) New Orleans San Francisco 


| CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Export 


MLIERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas Sr. New Yorx«k 


223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


| 
| 


QUICK RESULTS 
Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


) Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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Cotton Goods Markets 

New York.—-The cotton goods markets were less ac- 
tive last week and prices were weaker. Mills were mak- 3 ac 
ing strong efforts to hold quotations, but lack of demand fq 
was a factor in weakening prices. In the face of the : la 
numerous uncertainties in the market, buyers were in- w 
clined to postpone covering for the time being. ‘The tl 
contentions over the processing tax, the extension of | le 
NRA and consideration of labor bills by Congress were . tt 
among the reasons why business was not more active. 

The week was marked by bids for fair quantities of a k 
number of print cloth styles at Yec less than holding lev- | 0 
els and some bids at 1-16c less were also received in sell- C 
ing quarters. These were reported to have been invaria- 
bly turned down. Where business was described as dull d 
it was noted that more second hand goods came out, but a 
the amounts in individual lots were not of any conse- | t 
quence. 

Narrow sheeting activity was confined to small lots 


and the price situation described as unusually firm. With 
an absence of appreciable demand the market managed 
to resist every effort to weaken it, and sales, though small, 
went through at full levels. 


Mills held for 7c on 80x60s broadcloth, a few being | 
found second hand at 67c. The 100x60s were harder ] | 
to locate, it was reported, at 83¢c for spots or May, and ‘ | 
842c appeared the price buyers would have to pay for | 

actual spots if not for any time during May. | 


A much quieter week was reported of combed yarn 
cloths and rayon constructions. The firm basis estab- 
lished earlier in the week was maintained and a gradual 
firming trend was noted. After the fractionally higher 
levels on a variety of constructions were made effective 
the market stood its ground against downward pressure, 
so that no new lows were established during the course 
of the week. It was anticipated that any broadening 
demand will show buyers that they missed their market 
by not having come in during the rising movement. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 43-16 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3-16 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 


Brown sheetings, 3-yard 9 
Brown sheetings, standard 


Dress ginghams 
Brown sheetings, yard, 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


PR 
| | 
| 
| 
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| 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn market was fairly 
active last week, although business in carded counts has 
failed to make any very great gain. Sales during the 
latter part of April were very good and prices held well, 
with a tendency to go higher. Yarn men here feel that 
the long delay in buying was mode for a very active mar- 
ket as soon as some of the uncertainties affecting the 
trade have been éliminated. 

Most of. the individual transactions reported in the 
local trade involved quantities of carded yarn up to 25,- 
000 pounds. There were instances of buyers being in for 
contracts of up to between 50,000 and 150,000 pounds. 

Nearly all the covering was for quick and through May 
deliveries, a portion of the business calling for June and 
an insignificant amount is for delivery through the next 
three to six months. Most spinners sought to cover none 
but nearby shipments. The few buyers who insisted on 
being provided through the next three or more months 
were not welcomed in mill quarters, yet their needs man- 
aged to be satisfied. 

There has been, as yet, virtually no buying of cotton 
sale yarn of any type beyond known needs of the pur- 
chasers, and even part of the prospective requirements 
for the later deliveries still remain uncovered, distributors 
point out. The latter say attention is gaining in some 
quarters as to the possibility of a business boom next fall, 
which may last several years in varying intensity, fostered 
chieky by excessively low interest rates in the stock mar- 
kets and elsewhere. 

Because of the greater output of single and ply combed 
peeler yarns, occasioned by a new spurt in shipments, 
combed yarn mills have restore dspindle hours per week 
almost to the 80 million weekly average. Meanwhile, 
sales both of single and ply combed yarns have increased 
slightly ,according to the spinners’ latest figures. 

Volume of new orders is expanding contra-seasonally, 
becoming more active when normally poundage should 
be diminishing as spring and lightweight orders are com- 
pleted, but this year sales have been expanding and since 
the last week of March, when the 1935 low of less than 
3,000,000 pounds for the week was hit. 


Southern Single Warps 

Southern Single Skeins 16s --~---29 --- 
Carpet Yarns 

20s . Colored strips, 8s, 
30s _ is Ae 33%-34 White carpets, 8s, 3 
36s and 4-ply . 26 -27 
1-ply 2 

Southern Werne Chain 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 22%-. 
37 20s, 2-ply 28 % -29 

308 34 -34% 26%-.. 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 18s 

32% 
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“WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves. the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufa.tured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charitotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing } 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


GCAMASOLVE 
| Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 
bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 


Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
KERSHAW, S. C. 


KERSHAW PLANT OF SPRINGS MILLS 


One of the operatives here said to me: “Aunt Becky, 
if you ever find a superintendent or manager one-half as 
good as our Mr. B. C. Baker, please let we know, for | 
want to go and look him over.” We agree with that 
gentleman—that Mr. Baker has few equals and no supe- 
riors. 

Few places have shown such marked improvements as 
this place, especially around the mill grounds. Mr. Ba- 
ker takes great pride in his shrubbery and flowers, and 
I find something new every visit I make. 

Kershaw has a fine local baseball team, and new uni- 
forms had arrived. The boys are anxious to get to the 
bat and will let folks know they are around. 


Textile classes have been well attended, and Mr. Ba- 
ker is proud of the fine records made by his men. 


There are 19 loom fixers, ten of whom were trained 
and put to work in the last four years by the hustling 
overseer of weaving, J. T. Chalmers, who is a brother of 
Superintendent J. F. Chalmers of Greenwood Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, 5. C. 

B. C. Baker, manager, M. A. Crolley, overseer card- 
ing, L. F. Adams, overseer spinning, A. B. Adams, in 
spooler room, O. P. Lowery and T. A. Sweat, J. T. Chal- 
mers, overseer weaving, C. T. Catoe, second hand in 
weaving, J. E, Deaton, overseer spinning on second shift, 
and H. E. Conyers, overseer weaving, second shift, all 
signed on the dotted line this trip. Others will sign up 
a little later. 


REIDSVILLE, N. 


REIDSVILLE RAYON Mitt AMONG THE NICEST IN THE 
STATE 


We are getting better acquainted with the silk mills, 
and are delighted with them. The one at Reidsville is 
one of the Burlington Mills group, with J. Spencer Love, 
president; A. Glenn Holt, secretary and treasurer; C. H. 
Ginger, of Burlington, buyer; T. H. Burkhardt, of Bur- 
lington, general superintendent, and M. E. McCrosson, 
local superintendent. 

C. H. Slaughter is office manager; B. L. Carter, over- 
seer day weaving, and C. L. Anderson, overseer second 
shift weaving; Walter Tuck and J. W. Pharis, assistant 
overseers; J. Ezell, overseer preparation, and Sanford 
Carter, overseer the cloth room. 

We have been promised a picture of the ball team 
soon, and will be proud to introduce the good looking 
group to our readers. 


Beautiful dress goods are made here, and there is a 
fine display in the mill office, where goods may be bought. 


LEXINGTON, N.C. 


LEXINGTON SILK MiL_its—ANOTHER OF THE BURLINGTON 
MILLS 


This mill has the same president and purchasing agent 
as the Reidsville plant, and makes broad rayon goods. 
J. C. Cowan, Jr., is general superintendent, and W. I. 
Spencer is superintendent. 

P. C. Spencer is overseer of preparation; W. L. Swig- 
gett, overseer first shift weaving, and T. A. Talley, over- 
seer second shift; D. O. Heddrick, overseer the cloth 
room, and J] .M. Browning, office manager. 

Mr. Swiggett was out with scarlet fever, was getting 
over it and no one else had it. It is a mystery where he 
caught it; adults very seldom have it. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CorP. 


One of the interesting places at this plant is the Com- 
munity House and Kindergarten, where happy little folks 
are cared for scientifically and taught to play, to give 
and take, and to grow healthy and strong. In fact, one 
never sees a thin, skinny, pale, puny person around this 
plant. One is impressed immediately with the rugged 
healthfulness of everybody, and the happy relationship 
between officials and employees. 


The operatives themselves handle any labor organizer 
that is ignorant-of their views and happens to tread on 
forbidden ground—namely, the mill and village property. 
These people have minds of their own and use them. 
Poisonous propaganda is promptly destroyed, and the 
fellow who dares come around to distribute it is promptly 
escorted out of the village and told to stay out. 


“Loyal to the heart’s core” can be truthfully said of 
the operatives of this plant, and Mr. Culver Batson, 
division manager and superintendent, has good reason to 
be proud of them. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Short, overseer weaving, 
I saw more of the City of Lynchburg than ever before. 
And something real funny happened. Mr. Short, Mrs. 
Annie Staton and I drove right by Mrs. Short and others, 
in a a car, and we “‘tooted” our horn at her but she would 
not look us at us! Wonder what she would have done or 
said, had she seen him driving around with two strange 
women? Well, here’s hoping he came out all right. 


There has been no change in overseers or other key 
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men since our last report. Everyone here is happy and 
satisfied. Flowers and gardens flourish in season and 
operatives “live at home and board at the same place.’ 


ALTAVISTA. VA. 


Biue Rayon OF THE BURLINGTON 
MILLS 


Same president and buyer. R. M. Reid, secretary; E. 
H. Wilkins, treasurer, and K. H. Boydel, superintendent. 
Beautiful rayon goods, for which the Burlington Mills 
are famous, are made here. These are 14,000 spindles 
and 460 looms—a really nice and busy plant. 

Bill Walker is overseer weaving, first shift, and Bill 
Gilmore is in charge of the second shift; T. G. Gilreath, 
overseer throwing; L. R. Reynolds, formerly of Swepson- 
ville, is overseer warping and slashing; W. K. Jackson, 
in charge of entering; Lloyd Scarce, overseer the cloth 
room; J. S. Hooker, preparatory department; L. A. 
Smith, head grader; R. L. Fletcher, supply clerk; E. G. 
Speir, formerly of Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C., plant 
superintendent. 


ROCKY MOUNT. VA. 


ANGLE SttK MaAxkinc Lovety Dress Goops 


We want to help put Rocky Mount, Va., before our 
own office and the public in such a way that we will 
never get it confused, any more, with Rocky Mount, N. 
C.. We have a nice list of subscribers at Angle Silk Mills 
and while down in Greenville at the Exposition recently 
and also at other times, we have had the North Carolina 
town of the same name so close to our hearts, that we 
just wrote it “North Carolina” instead of Virginia. 

But at last the writer has been to the pretty little Vir- 
ginta town and am sure we will never forget the welcome 
extended us from our good friends there, nor the pretty 
fabrics shown us. There are 192 looms on acetate, rayon 
and silk dress goods. 

N. P. Angle is president and treasurer; J. D. Peel, sec- 
retary and general manager; J. W. Roberts, superintend- 
ent; W. B. Hagler, overseer weaving on first, and C. O. 
Hosley, overseer on second shift weaving; J. C. Eller, 
overseer preparation, and J. A. Robertson, overseer the 
cloth room. 

We have never met a more cordial reception than was 
extended us at all the silk mills visited, and we are going 
to call on every one we can. 

BALFOUR, N. C. 
BALFourR Pretty VILLAGE IN THE 

BLUE Ripce Mountains, NEAR HENDERSONVILLE 


This mill has 23,688 spindles and 483 looms—all on 
50-square of as perfect weave as can be made. The pres- 
ident, Ellison A. Smythe, though nearly 88 years old, 
keeps strict watch over operations and insists that cloth 
shall have that lovely soft feel that has made his products 
famous. There is seldom a day that he is not in the 
mill. 

E. A. Smythe 3rd is vice-president and treasurer and 
one of the most pleasant gentlemen in the textile indus- 
try. That big boy of mine, Ben C. Thomas, who also 
travels for THE BULLETIN, has been taking this trip 
away from me the past two years, but he was away in 
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Louisiana or Texas, and I slipped one over on him this 
time. 

Superintendent W. E. Hammond gave me a picture of 
the overseers and I had hoped to have a cut made from 
it; but they are too scattered to show up well, unless 
made larger than adaptable. 

F. R. Peeler is general overseer carding and spinning; 
T. O. Babb is overseer carding second shift and H. E. 
Baker, overseer spinning second shift; C. C. Pressley is 
overseer weaving first shift and L. E. Hooper on second 
shift. 

(I would like to comment on the “good looks” and 
handsome appearance of a certain widower, but a certain 
“read-headed widow” might pull my hair. So, I’m not 
saying one word.) 

QO. E. Gregory is overseer the cloth room; 5S. J. Suttles, 
slasher foreman; C. R. Staggs, master mechanic; H. 
Shealey, master mechanic on second shift; C. T. Calla- 
han mechanic; W. E. Heaton, chief engineer. 

Others who are constant readers of our TEXTILE 
BULLETIN are W. H. Ash, C. L. Baker, R. A. Bur- 
roughs, E. A. Erwin, J. A. Hammond, W. J. Owensby, 
A. N. Page, Harley Peeler, O. F. Pruitt, J. W. Riddle- 
hoover, B. L. Riddlehoover and W. N. Shults—all live 
wire second hands or. section men. 


Balfour Mills have two good ball teams—one in the 
Western Industrial League, and one in Henderson Coun- 
ty League.. Both teams expect to make folks “sit up 
and take notice” this season. 


JONESVILLE. S. C. 


WALLACE Mpc. Co., INc. 

It is always a pleasure to meet up with friends I knew 
in the “good?” old days when first initiated into the mys- 
teries of weaving. When section men were “bossy” and 
arrogant; when overseers set themselves up on a pedestal 
and expected everyone to look up to them as something 
above and beyond ordinary mortals. When one had to 
serve an apprenticeship without pay, and were finally 
paid from 20 to 25 cents for ten or eleven hours a day. 
When everybody had to clean up after work hours, and 
machines had to be inspected before operatives were 
allowed to go home. When there were few automobiles, 
no picture shows, no community centers, no water and 
lights in the houses, no paved sidewalks—nothing but 
work and plenty of that. 

That was the way things were in those days, in the 
first cotton mill in Union, S. C. But there came from 
that mill some fine overseers and superintendents, among 
them J. C. Cudd (we used to call him Cal), superintend- 
ent of the mill at Jonesville. His charming wife was 
Miss Hannah Kidd, also of Union, and both goed friends 
to me in those trying days They have a lovely home, 
beautifully furnished and surrounded by flowers. 1 
brought a big bunch of roses home with me from their 
yard. 

Wallace Mills has 16,344 spindles and 500 looms. The 
product is sheeting. Wm. H. Beattie is president and 
treasurer; R. A. Lybrand, secretary; J. C. Cudd, super- 
intendent; C. M. Putnam, overseer carding on first shift 
and R. V. Redman on second shift; A. B. Moss, overseer 
spinning on first and J. C. Murphy, overseer on second 
shift; C. W. Kennett, overseer weaving on first and G. W. 
Yelton, overseer on second shift; B. L. Bason, overseer 
the cloth room; T. A. Waltrip, master mechanic, and 
Fred Sanders, outside overseer. 

We have a fine list of subscribers here and we are 
proud of each and every one of them. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Megr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cincinnati, O., 
First National Bank Bidg.. W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa 
Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell Bidg., K. P. 
Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., F. W. Stevens, 
Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg... C. L. Crosby, Mer.; St 
Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. Orth, Mer.; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Blidg., Earl R. Hury, Mer.; 
Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, Mer.; Tulsa, 
Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mer.; Washington, 
D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R.I. Frank W. 
Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Rob- 
ert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, Box 1953, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. Dupree Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga.; W. 
Chester Cobb, 408 Randall St., Greenville, S. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO., Atlanta, Ga., T. C. Perkins, Pres. and 
Treas.; Howard R. Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; Geo. B. 
Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. 
Georgia and Alabama. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. and 
Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. T. 
Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, S. C. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Office, 419 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred Sails. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. Young, Jeffer- 
son Apts., Charlotte, N. C. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Single- 
ton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birmingham. 
Ala. 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; ‘Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hills- 
boro, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
er Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.; Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring St. S. W., Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL FABRICS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Sou. Office, Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., S. Bfl Alexander. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W. Moore, Charlotte Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H 
Draper, Jr. 

DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer.—Teachnical. Sou. Warehouses, 302 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. Constable, W. R. Ivey, 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, 
Jr. 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, 
Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St., 
Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CoO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bide. Charlotte 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. FE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Megr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist, Mgr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. 
Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birmingham, 
Ala., R. T. Brooke, Megr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, 
Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. 
Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mgr.; Memphis, Tenn.., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; 
New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J]. W. Hick- 
lin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex. W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Earle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., THE, Akron, O. 
Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
P. B. Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
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Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, Louisville, 
Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 
Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 313 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
0. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive. Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama 
Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons 
Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 
Bide. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Cameron & 
Rarkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fia.; 
Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor-Parker, Inc., Nor- 
folk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.; Dallas 
Belting Co., Dallas. Tex.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Lewis Supplv Co.. 
Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton 
& Co.. Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply & Hdwe. Co.. New Or- 
leans, La. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro. N. C.. Geo. 
A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway. New York Citv. 
Sou. Reps.. Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure. S. C.; O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO.. Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. 
Office, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt., Rockingham, N. C.. Fred Dickinson. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CoO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Car- 
olina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & Co.. E. F.. 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelnhia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Bank 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Sauare Bide.. Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Eleert. 1306 Court Sauare 
Bide., Baltimore. Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C.: D. O. Wvite. 1410 First National Bank 
Ride.. Charlotte. N. C.: T T. Reillv. 2855 Peachtree. Ant. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J]. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 253 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Rep.. Jas. E. Tavior. P. O. Box 504, Charlotte. N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsvth St.. §. W.. Atlanta. Ga.. Guv L. Melchor. Mer. 
Sou. Reps.. FE. M. Terryberrv, 208 Embassy Apts.. 1618 Harvard 
St.. Washineton. D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP.. Cleveland. 0. Sou. Reps.. T 
H. Mason. P. O. Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 112% 
Flizaheth Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bide.. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

TACORS MFG. CO.. E. H.. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Ren.. W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors. Odell Mill Sunplv 
Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Sunnlv Co.. and Charlotte 
Supnlv Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co. Gestonia 
N. C.: Shelhv Supply Co.. Shelhv. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw Co... An. 
derson. S. C.: Monteomerv & Crawford. Snartanbure. S. : Tn 
dustrial Supnlv Co.. Clinton. S. C.: Carolina Sunvly Co.. Green. 
ville. S. C.: Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga: Voune & 


Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co. Louwie- 
ville. Kv. 


TORNSON. CHAS. B.. Paterson. N. J. Sou. Ren. Carolina 
Snecialtv Co.. Charlotte. N. C. 

KEFVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Woond- 
side Blde.. Greenville. S C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Son. Act. Son 
Warehouses. Greenville. S. C.. Charlotte. N. C.. Burlineton. N.C 
Sou. Rep., Claude B. Tler. P. O. Rox 1383. Greenville. S$ C : Tatke 


T. Castile. 515 N. Church St. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace. 
3931 Clairmont Ave.. Birmingham. Ala. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelohia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., I. H. Barbee, 
Mgr.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bldg., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
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Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mger.; New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS- 
MANHATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Cran- 
dall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. 
Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Miami; Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Barkiey Co 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. H. Watson 
(Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. DeTre- 
ville (Special Agent.) Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; 
Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft-Pelle Co 
North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & Co., Charlotte, Char- 
lette Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply Co.; Elizabeth City. 
Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: Hich Point, Kester Ma- 
chinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir. Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: 
Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh. Dillon Supply Co.; Wil- 
mington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. Shelby Supply Co.: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery So. South Carolina—Anderson. 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton. 
Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.: Green- 
ville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: Spar 
tanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee—Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson Citv, Summers Hdw. Co.: 
Knoxville, W. 7. Savage Co.; Nashville. Buford Bros., Inc. Sales- 
men-—-E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville. 
Tenn.;: C. P. Shook. Ir.. 1031 N. 30th St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birmingham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 
1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, N. C. 


MAXWELL BROS.., Inc.. 2300 S. Morgan St.. Chicago, Ill. Sou 
Reps., C. R. Miller. Sr.. and C. R. Miller. Tr.. Macon. Ga.: C. B 


Ashbrook and H. Ellis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. Offices and Plants at 
Macon and Jasper. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CoO.. Harrison, N. 7. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 E. Bidv.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 79 
Argonne Ave.. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga. Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.. 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffnev. S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEUMANN & CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. Direct Factory Rep., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C. 


NEW DEPARTURE BEARING CO., Bristol, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
E. W. Potter, 913 First Nat. Bk. Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep.. D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C.. 


Spartanburg, S. C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. 
& 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.. Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

ONYX OTL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F.. Holvoke, Mass. 


PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


GUSTAVO PRESTON CO.. 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.. A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 

RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Factorv and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88 Forsyth 
St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell. Mer.: Reps., 7. W. Mitch- 
ell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Sth St.. 
ee N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point St., Roanoke, 


ROHM & HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine. 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot. Charlotte. N. C.. Walter W. Gavle. Sou. 


Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves, Mer.; 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Harold P. Goller, Greenville, S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 
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SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Steger, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 
E.. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mner. 
Representatives, Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg, S. C.; 5S. Leroy 
Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; J. A. Harris, Birmingham, Ala.; R. R. 
Berry, Atlanta, Ga.;: W. T. Osteen, Greenville, 5. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, 
Mer.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.: H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bldg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 

STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, 0. Sales Reps., Jasper 
C. Hutto. Box 43. Greensboro. N. C.; Peterson-Stewart Fence 
Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartanburg, S. C.; Fred C. 
Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. E. Sortore, 27 Dartmouth Ave., 
Avandale Estates, Ga.: Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyvburn, Box )88, Lancaster, S. C.; R. 
E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry D. Bunch, 319 
S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows 
Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.: S. Donald Fortson, 648 Broad St.,. Au- 
gusta, Ga.; The Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, 
Macon, Ga.; D. E. Kehoe, 412 E: 40th St., Savannah, Ga.; John 
R. Hall, Jr.. Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service 
available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

THE TEXAS CO., New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W:. H. Grose, D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.; P. H. Baker, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Natitonal Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S$. C. E. 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 

U. S. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monticello, 
Ga. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, Box 433, Anderson, S. C.; L. K Pal- 
mer, 116 S. 13th St., Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 618 S. Men- 
denhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors for Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
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Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Morgan’s, Inc., 
111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., 
Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 Pat- 
ton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 312 Second Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn.; 
G, & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Clifford F. 
Favrot Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bldg. Mat. Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st St., Birmingham, Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with 
Southern office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, 
N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mgr., 1733 
Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L 
Dalton, Mgr. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fices, Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.,.\W. H. Porcher and R. I. 
Dalton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. 
Thomas, Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, N. C. 

WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. Wood 
Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Reason Why Behind Machinery 
Improvements 
(Continued from Page 5) 
BetTerR Laps PRODUCED 


Now, the sum total of what you fellows are really in- 
terested in is just what does all this amount to to you. 
First, as far as operation goes, you are getting evener, 
cleaner and more uniform running laps than it has ever 
been possible to produce before with the resultant im- 
provement in better running work throughout your mill 
and you are producing better yarns and fabrics. Second, 
as far as savings are concerned, you are accomplishing all 
the improvements and benefits mentioned before with 
very definite savings in labor, power, floor space, inven- 
tory as well as in maintenance. And also your fire hazard 
has been cut down to pretty near a minimum. 

OTHER MopERN IMPROVEMENTS 

Now, this is only the beginning of your mill, but a 
tremendous amount has been accomplished there and 
what has been accomplished in these two departments of 
your mill can be accomplished right straight through 
your mill due to the improvements that have been made, 
in controlled draft drawing, controlled draft roving, long 
draft and large package spinning, high speed spooling, 
winding and warping, large package high speed twisting, 
controlled slashing, high speed looms and modern finish- 
ing room machinery, which are all now available to those 
mills that will take advantage of them. And every single 
step has been of very definite benefit to the mill, not only 
so far as sacings and labor and power are concerned but 
also in improvements in their final product. And I hope 
that the day will come when all you gentlemen will have 
the pleasure of operating your mill with all the new and 
improved equipment installed. Thank you. 
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We also Manufacture 


and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Dobby Loom Cords | 


IMPROVED EYE} 


Millbury, 


TON 
R 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


| Clinton Company 


CLINTON. IOWA 


| 
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A Ring with 
a Tale 


story of the 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie ring 
can be told in three words: ‘‘Hun- 
dred Percent Lubrication.’ The 
patented Eadie delivery of oil to 
the flying traveler is by far the 
most effective design for twisting 
cotton, silk and rayon. Available 
in sizes from |!/>” to 8'/,”. Install 
a trial frame and note the im- 
mediate improvement in produc- 
tion. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING —RENG CO. 


Makers of Spinning and >. JIwister R since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Chartette 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GraHam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


) Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
. A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 


lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


| “Practical Loom Fixing” | 
| (Third Edition) 

By Tuomas NELSON 


) Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
|} ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
: By Geo. F. Ivey 


‘ A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and i 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wx. C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. | 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” : 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest | 
size. Price, 75c. 
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CTS SALES COMPANY 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRA 
NCH OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S$. C. © SPARTANBURG. S.C. « BOSTON, MASS. 


